












shuttered rooms, where d thick, and the feeble glimmer 
where dust the 

of the lantern only served ome the and pwr 

more apparent. No word was spoken either of the two 

save in answer to my questions, until we reached a 

chamber, once a drawing-room, as I could guess by the alle 

moul and two tall mirrors let into the wall. As I en- 


tered looked round, the o} 
door, and when they hed Sold man drew his wife outside the 


some whispered wo! 
ray ae See *o ay a eases 
were often Bam in this ve Bae ieee 


room, 
dressed for one of them still hung in the ibe a portrait of her 



























































anxiety, I determined to lose.no time, and obtained from 
the t a letter to the old man in ch With this 
letter, I made my way to the coach-office the followi ag oe. 
noon ; but when there, found, much to my vexation, the 
agent had mistaken the time of the coach's , and that 
we should not be off for two hours. There was nothing for it 
but to wait patiently; but th this delay, it was nearly 
six o'clock instead of four when I was set down at a vil 
inn two miles from Brocklehurst. I was just about to a > 
Ay | of some of the boys rane about the inn coor, 
w it occurred to me that it might be wiser to hire one of 
them as guide. The short February afternoon was closing in, 















, beyond; and 
and I might miss my road alone, and so lose time, and besides, | then he led me in to look at the pale faded face in 

these country lads I might learn something of the house4 Crimson turban, fixedly upon us from the Se sp t 
and neighbour! ; 80 I chose outa bright-faced active youth, | turned from it, the woman again joined us, resumed her keys, 


who readily closed with my offer, and started off with me at 
once along the ——_ street, and down a lane, and then over 
a stile into the fields, his tongue going incessantly all the 
while. He could tell little, as it seemed, about the Grange ; 
only that, within his memory, no one had ever lived there 
but the Pearces, “a queer crusty set,” he said. The son got 
work sometimes with the farmers near, but the old people 
rarely left the house, and even when they went abroad, ex- 
changed few words with any they might meet. But if his in- 
Vou. 41. NEW YORK, JANUARY 10,1863. No.2. | formation on this one point was small, on all others it was 
most abundant; the names and histories of the neigh 
squires, and who preserved and who did not ; the land own 






and the man’s sullen humour coming over hi 

went on in the old silence until een een we 
row winding staircase. My conductors had begun to mount 
it, when I touched a door upon my right, and said: “8 

we have not been in here?” The man, half-way up, stop) 
and looked down at me. “No,” he said, “ it is only a lumber+ 
room ; the key has been lost this long while: if you wish to 
get in, you must have a fresh key ore you come 
again ;” and he went on. It was a large rambling house 
where you came suddenly upon cupboards and corners, and 
bits of winding stairs, or a step up here and down there, and 
passages with such queer turns and twists, that one wondered 





























































by each farmer, and the character he bore among his men ; | Whither they would lead; still there was something quaint 
Literature. this, and much more, he told me as we trudged an Bn about it that took my fancy ly. When at last we got 
“'There,” he said, as we came out of a thick fir plantation, to the kitchen, a man sat by the fire unlacing his boots, 
KING OLAF. and stood on the of a dreary broken bit of common cov- | #2d with his back towards the door. He turned as 1 entered, 
In his high seat on the dais, ered with gorse and heath—“do you see the red brick house | #nd displayed a muscular form and heavy face, like enough 
Round him many a mighty lord, yonder by a e gravel-pit?” I looked the way his r point-| to old Pearce’s to mark him as his son. He returned my 
Lost in t, in silence ed, and through the gathering twilight just discerned a long, greeting with a silent stare, resumed his seat, and pulling at 
Sat King Saf at his board. P low building. “T'll tell you what, sir,” he said in a low tone, father’s sleeve, muttered angrily: “And who on earth 
and coming closer to my side,“ there’s not a lad in all the | May you be?” I did not catch the answer, but the gruff snort 
With his unsheathed dagger playing village would venture round there after nightfall, for there | that followed was sufficiently expressive. 

In a half-unconscious guer pla was murder done at that house not two years ago.’ The woman set about preparing supper, and presently a re- 
Strikes and hews he off the splinters “ Murder!” I exclaimed. past of bacon, eee, and beer was put before me; and while I 
From a piece of faggot-wood. “Yes, and the cruelest murder it was to. An old gentleman | 45 upon it, she and her husband went away toge- 
used to live there—not so very old either, not much past sixty, | ther. ‘I'he son sat on watching me in silence for a while, then 
As the lords around him sitting I've heard say; but however that might be, he lived there | followed them, leaving me alone for the first time since I had 
Mark the king’s deep reverie, quite alone, except for one young servant-woman, who kept | Come into the house. He and his father soon came back, but 
“Js is Mondey, sire. to-mcmew.” his house. A P easant-spoken lass Ann Forrest was, and|® Change had come upon them; their sullenness was gone, 
Says an old jarl, meaningly. many’s the kind word she’s said to me when she’s been to| 80d ~~ seemed most eager to hear my intentions about the 
; : mother’s shop. She always seemed to take great care of her| Place. It was evident how much they feared that I might 
Sudden looks the king upon him : old master, and no wonder, for he was the best old man that | ‘ke it, and so deprive them of their home ; and in this fear, 
“ me here a burning brand!” ever lived, and a good master to her; but he had money laid | they caught at every doubt of mine, and tried to foster it. 
Sweeps the splinters from the table— by, and that must have tempted her, for one morning some | From their account, the place was hot in summer, cold in win- 
Lights them on his naked hand. labourers going past found the front-door open, the house de-| “er; it was even tumbling to pieces: and it almost touched 
serted, and the poor old gentleman lying covered with blood, | ™¢, When, turning to the son, I said: “And yet you seem to 
Firm he holds it stretched before him. and quite dead, at the bottom of the garden. They say he like to live in it,” to hear his curt answer: “ Tve been bred 
Never does it backward draw— used to go down there to smoke his pipe at night, and she|™P here, and that makes a deal of difference.” When the 

Till the wood was ell consemad chose that time, when she knew he could lay hold of nothing | Woman at last returned, I saw that she had been crying v 

Till he the white ashes saw. to defend himself with. An old iron box, in which the old | bitterly, and with a half-remorseful feeling, I took a can 
man haps his moe , and which only she knew where to find, — 2 ol a, — oye her upstairs. Ms 4 

made was lying, turn ttom uppermost and empty, in the pas- of the old state-bedrooms, on rs) 
bp yn on Gann . sage ; and there were clothes and many other things scattered | floor, and a long way from the kitchen and the _ the 
: about the floor of her room, and in one of her drawers they | ¢2d of a wide gallery. She paused at the door to say that she 
— ->+—__—_ found a long knife that she had hidden there. But they never 


ae I might find all I wanted, but that if not, there was s 
bell, and giving me no time to answer, hurried off. The room 
was and lofty, and must have once been richly fur- 
nished, for there were cushions of faded blue silk in the win- 
dow-seats, and blue silk drapery about the windows ; but all 
its other furniture had diseppcured, and it was bare and car- 
ess like the rest, At one end, a trestle bedstead had just 

d thon 

mea- 


THE OLD HOUSE AT BROCKLEHURST. found her; and from that day to this no one has h of her. 


We are together in the parlour—my wife and I. It was|closing round us, and the lonely house close by. We hastened 
not much past nine, but people kept early hours in those | on in silence across the common, down a dark steep road, and 
days, and supper had long been over; the children were in h some meadows, Sees toy eck tet from the free air 
bed, and ode es quiet. AL leaning back in my | into the — of a wood, the boy = pl a — 
easy chair, w m "s work, and half asleep, | tone: “ There, sir, now you can see oO arren t' 

hen 1 was seme by ma wine an as she Tatd the trees.” A faint calline—that wes oll I could make and a couple of rickety chairs. That was all; and very 
down her sewing : “Have you thought or done anything yet, | out, as my companion unfastened a gate, pointed the way up | &T@ 8nd comfortless it looked ; but I could expect nothing 
Alfred, about our going to the country?” Now, to tell the|a neglected drive, and saying that he should ran across the | &/se, and cared little. 
rath, 1 had thought a great deal, and done—nothing. 1| field, and so home by the highroad, bade me good-night. The| 1 sat long, noting down in my pocket-book all I had 
new Dr. El d that little Philip would never grow | old gate swung to with a dismal creak, and I was left to grope | Observed, and pon on various things, until the dull tones 
p a healthy boy in our close London and I was as|my way alone. On I went, brushing past shrubs, whose long of the far-off stable-cl striking twelve aroused me, and I 
nxious as any father need be about my child, but I knew too, | boughs swept the ground, and stumbling over ruts and stones | began to prepare for bed. Before lying down, I went instino- 
by sad experience, how little a poor drawing-master with | unti: I reached an open space that once been gravel, but | tively across the room to secure the door, and found, to my 
ven children has to for country trips. this I said | now was overgrown with moss and weeds, an this, | Surprise, that I was without the means of doing so, for there 
now to the wife, who clwaye bore her full share of my heavy | stood in front of the old house itself. The walls, as I could | WS no bolt, and the key was not in the lock. Fora moment 

es; but in her the mother’s love conquered all else, and as | see, even by that dim light, were weather-stained and I was startled ; then I remembered that the keys of all the 
I looked into her eyes, I saw, though she spoke little, that she | to a dull brown; three sharp gables high above cut into the |Tooms had been on one large bunch, ond no Ge ae — 
ould never rest until our boy was breathing the fresh coun- | gray sky ; and hi still there rose a sort of dome from the | 28d forgotten to take this one off. Should I ring for it 

air he needed. centre of the building. The rising moon cast s faint gleam 1 undecided ; but the hour was late, the aoe Aen 4 
But the weeks passed away, and her worn face, and the|on the latticed oriel windows, and the quaint stone carvings | !ong since have been in bed, and I was gy fy ling te 
ew words she dropped from time to time, told me how con- | round the entrance-door, and gave citenge weird aspect to | €ncounter those looks again to-night. » it mat 

ntly and vainly she watched for any chance of this. They | the solitary dwelling. The clang of the echoed through | tered little. Trav as I did without lu en ae 
had grown to months, when one evening she met me at the | the stillness within; thence silence settled down once more. = berm ge pe _ ~, ie, —a re 
oor radiant with gladness, and drawing me into the parlour, | 1 a rang again, and at length there was a lightly poy and #5, without disquietud ao blew 


put into my hand a letter, exclaiming: : 

nd tell me if it will not do.” It = is ‘ . out my light, and lay down in bed. Still I wes nat in dark- 
rom here is larre house, Brocklehurst Grange, which having | by an old man, whose short thick-set figure at once filled up | 2¢88, for the moon shone full into the room, a 
many is ncw to be let at a very low rent. | the way, {as though to prevent a hasty entrance. Behind Seen tins to Ge 8 ere Oo ea passinge 
advise Mr. Sainsbury to take much trouble him stood ‘a woman, somewhat bent by age, and holding in seemed to my td pte phe beau i m4 
bout it, for it 80 and comfortless, that you would | her hand a lantern.’ Both stared at me in silent wonderment, |!ong gazing, through 4 y omg two large w pee ye! vent, 
ever like to live there. Bull in cose my description does not | a8, addressing myself to the old man, I told my errand. It | at the soft radiance of its face, the Lurrying clonds, and the 
m you, and you wish to hear more, I send the address of | was well I was for sullenness, for his furrowed brow wight i a oe co ee 

he agent in whose hands it is.” My wife hardly waited for | darkened as, still standing in the doorway, he spelled out the bende ane Ranase ave weet be Utes, © w a ~ 
ne to fead to the end. “ My aunt not know,” said | agent’s letter. ob home—thinking of the ii f — ife 4 meeelt 
axiously. “Think ! it is and ch be} “A strange thing,” he muttered. “We might have had oom over —_ ——ee | rs, 0 ‘La — A. Spee 
ear a coach-road, and don, since it Leek- | some notice, I should think; we want no gentlefolks here. planing busily how far our homely London furniture could 
t it wy 


oe ee -+ = p. Gradually my plans turned into dreamy fancies, my 


age 
y temper, I restrained m: , and said that I meant to ’ 

sooner need some bread fancies faded, and I slept soundly—for how long, whether for 
m= bed | oe genge oF - cine or hours, I cannot tell, but I woke in an insteat, 


Se ee ee ee en an with a sudden start and thrill, All was quiet—a cloud 


en be mied Goren. eibotnes ed veiled the moon, and the room was dark and still a8 death, 
lantern from his wife’s haad, and, signing to me to | No, by Magee what oon which, eg fe | 
across lofty ha came faintly on my ear? rustling—so 
one ‘xincben, ag “poy scarcely caich it, yet surely « rustling in the far corner of the 
room. I was a man of nerves. In ff youth, I had 
been in perils both by sea land, and I ever my 
and composure. I did not lose them now. 
w might, despite the risk, be purposing to rob me; 
their anger apd Tevenge at my mission 
|, meditate worse things ; but if the absence of the key had 


they 
work than they had looked for. I had no fire 
; but a loaded stick, which went with me in all my jour- 


; ‘s head now. Slowly and cautiously, 
ings, was by my bed’s , Then 
“ There’s very little you'll be able to see at this time of| my hand stole ne _ meee fect pot, FE the 
ight,” old Pearce grufily from the window where he Jaw hy’ and there—there by the door, I could just 
“ At least,” I answered, “I can go through the rooms, and see a moving form! On it came, then stop) m i —_ 
get some notion of their size ;” and I made a move. tening, and ——— ames ww it ea ched the foot Of mn 
For a moment, it seemed as though they meant to let me cn equa, ee My stick was raised, was reacy to 
alone; then Pearce stepped suddenly and harshly | bed, See hans Ok egmin, 02d 1Y dropped to 
to his wife to bring the keys, caught up the light. | when the moon sions Oi ager re me—not the old woman I 
Preceded b my unwilling I traversed long passages, my side, for a w ger, cladin dark ts, 
eur foutetape sou Slow on the stone floors, mounted had seen, but one many years younger, clad in ifs irit, 
staircases, and landings. We stopped from time to | with pale, haggard face and wit tvs, itenme? As that 
time while the woman unlocked the doors of empty and un- | aM escaped madwo —_ "eo 








put up, and near it stood a wash-hand stand an 
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I want her to 


















last thought came into my mind, 1 eummoned breath to ask : 
4 , in H "s name, are you? ; 
TO hom, hush !” qeaned out a voice feeble and piteous as 
a child’s. “Don’t —. a let them hear ! 
“They! Who are tiey, and who are you" 
7 will tell—I came to tell:” — mith sudden rao 
in a con ve grasp. Ib u Bae 
feat See cin te cightaen months, those wretches have Come now,” he called ; “the 
kept imprisoned in this house, away from all who —_ have | and then the foot came slowly down. 
ven me help. You are the first living soul who been | saw her, with relief no words can tell, go off with a basket on 
& : and I yowed to myself, that if I died for it, I would | her arm to the hen-house and garden. Now was my time, and 
come to pray you to protect me; and oh, dear sir, kind sir, | there was not a moment to lose. Followed by old Pearce, I 
have pity on me!” crossed the hall. As I stood waiting while he unfastened the 
As she gasped out these words with passionate ear- door, the lad’s words about the son came tomy mind. He 


y well.” 
saw the agi 


A pause—then she said from above: “ I shan’t be long. 
I breathed hard. 

tleman’s waiting ;” 
few minutes later, I 


nestn i ething seemed to tell | might be away ; if so—if there was but this one man to face, 
me that f pt. yen pow y no conan scheme. | I would battle it out alone, and not leave her for an hour in 
“My woman,” I said soothingly, in a whisper low as | their 


her own, “I will help you, i$! t yee mae, show me 
A is your name, and why are you here 

a brought me—I had seen "nem do it—no one else, ony ae Se and basket ?” , 

and they dared not leave me behind to tell ; so, when they had T oe A > = _- re ply. cnt 2 wan teipoine 

a = -yhaer Ant cy Ay hae ey ee way. Slowly I poem} ay dies the wood-path, pausing from 

The boy’s tale, the Pearces’ reluctance to let the house be| time, to time to look with seeming interest at the trees and 
ser, tele amber rome few orden, Ugh | ac in tho oreey king shee kA a 

it all, and in my horror, 1 could not s al > . 3 
could hardly even think. At last I asked how she had freed ae 4 coed, — n pee eran Red a sight 

“There were three rusty broken keys—I found them one | few -— more, and I was ano ty gate ; a oan 
day under some rubbish in an old chest up there, and I tried | upon Mt ton & minute, © then — _— YY 
them all, and one fitted ; but I dared not use it while they were eee = and q — “ at ae ight, save = 
— down stairs, and so I hid it again. They would have ie “ a tle w , and the aod cawing in Tooked 
killed me jong ago, but she—the woman—is kinder than the | k went on a little way, then stopped, and once again a 
others, and would never let them, and to-night she talked and | back. a LAS and no hen gure 
sraniaehge wats ary ‘eine Swen de an wi nl re men Se 

tT did heed : | the “tf on: “~ tid b } y low red house stood in its solitude. On 1 went, into the fir 
a= A ATi nok aeet all oe TT | plantation through more fields, and then clambering a fence 
edie tae ban ma’: caiotaad eo doer, be in bed, I ade for s white’ house upon the brow of e hill near. ‘That 
ey, ; > > 
list sued outside wey room until I found you by your breath- | house, my boy-guide had said, belonged so a Mr. ane and 
ing”, Sbe stopped at that last word, and looked st me with a Be tes tol ronda at the time, al~the name, the place—bad 
now, O sir cm ioe een Tas come fresh to my mind in my night-watch, and I was goi 

“YT will not,” I d; but when I sed to think, a| there to ask his aid. On, on; and now my labouring brea 
sense of = pt mov a. a Al _ in this he | was failing, and my feet seemed fastened to the ground ; but 

ser aaa saniee ween fae a a still I struggled forward, and at last, thank Heaven for it! I 
more than a mile from any human aid, how could I defend her con oan the 4 » and a Ae ae tom. * 
or myself from men desperate, as these would be, if they only gain fe re Pay A ce Me Anche ridin F m it. 
guessed that I knew their terrible secret. I, with a wife and owes = , panted - = er,” an then every. 
children looking to me, had no right uselessly to peril my life. | thing ree ie ¢ me, _  stagne r Bs . = 
{mast be cautious and if it came to the worst, then I could | 1 oree, and dismount; bat he had stood befire me for some 
two oo Bel on “r qutly © eT emcee poldin wad minutes asking my name and errand before I could entreat a 
hand as she stood beside me, and trying to quiet her agony of moment's speech alone with him. He looked surprised; then 
terror and despair, while I said that I would save her, but to| led the way indoors to a small study. In a few hurried words, 
do it at this nt ld not be ible. “Only wait til} | 1 told him all; but as 1 went on, I saw the wonder in his face 

rning se pte At oe fi ti to disbelief, and the kind, thoughtful eyes involuntaril 
started Fd toy CP ee ea guadin now at _" disordered dress ow sug flushed pon 
e' le 7 , 

“The key stuck in the lock; it would not come out,” she agitated, face. He thought me mad. With & great effort, I 
a en ey Sod it there, and then they will murder me, spouse of sees, — ool My. AA ph pa 
as they have tened.” , - ” 

“Listen !” I whispered. “There is no sign that they have | }* | ge and I cal on you as Ay ae hd ary hel 
eae Tas, c20 back, and try—try with all your strength | 10 and ase man, I should be bound to help, if this wore 
fear a enna poses ty Same; en yen nese 80; but ion me, it does seem a wild story; and I should 

nothing, for they ot guess. I will watch : if you need hardly it they pone | gees ry; 3 > ch 
meé, cry out, and I will come—if not, wait and hope for the y e, wit out strong p! , to enter a man’s house w 
before oy find us togetioon.” Ler, Paid hand upon his arm: “ Listen,” I said; “I can 

She seemed to understand, and moved towards the door ive you this proof only, that on the truth of what I sa 
otuletvely, then stopped: “ You would not deceive me?” my own character. If you go with me, and find it 
she said. The look and tone were so imploring, so-inexpressi- | false, you have only been deluded by @ madman or a rogue ; 
bly mournful, that my heart smote me for letting her go, for| if you refuse to go, after my oe a mine may 
remembering anything but her —. She gazed into my be _ your head, for I, atany rate, s nstantly return there. 
face : “I know you would not,” she said in quite another voice, ¢ hesitated, then said: “You speak strongly; and at 
EF A a er Tg Sg AGS A 
the tall dark form flitting along the any, ber —— = vants go with us. Not for my own sake,” I added, as a half- 
moving noiselessly upon the boards. Flistened breathlessly, smile curled his lip ; “ I only ask one man’s aid; but I would 
but there was neither sound nor movementin the house. The | 20t draw you into dange 
old couple slept at the foot of the back-staircase and near the | ™4y have ‘o be secured. 
kitchen, the son in asmall room close to the hall, never dream-| ‘And if not?” he said. ‘ 
ing that the prisoner they had kept securely all those months| “If not, you have been deluded,” I repeated. 
would find means to force her prison on this very night—only| “ Very well, so be it,” he answered. 
the woman even knowing that she had heard of my presence} Half an hour later, Mr. Archer and myself, with two ser- 
in the house. If any chance noise awoke those sleepers, if any vants, stood before the door of Brocklehurst Grange. All 
chance suspicion had turned them into watchers, then it might seemed as undisturbed and quiet as when I left it, 
be a struggle of life and death. No; all was still as yet. The| ardly more than an hour or Was it as iy within ? 
moonlight flooded the room, as, closing the door, I softly | Were they still gang about their daily work, expecting my 
crossed to the window-seat, and sat down there to listen and |Teturn, while the solitary prisoner upstairs waited and 
to think. Think—think of what? A horrible crime, a secret watched for me in suspense that would be ended now? I 

-house not twenty miles from London, the work that | 72g, but no one came at first in answer to the summons. A 
must be done to-morrow : all these things seemed crowded to- | error seized me. Could they have murdered her, and fled, 
gether wildly in my brain. By degrees, I grew calmer. [| leaving the house deserted? There hed surely not been time 
~ release her, but how? Many ways flashed across me, for that. No; there were steps sounding on floor, and the 
and were cast aside n; 80 I sat motionless, gazing into the | Tattle of the door-chain as it fell. A moment more, and I 
eky, my ear strained for any cry, until the first faint streak of| Should know. The key turaed, and the door was opened 
dawn came into the east. No sound had broken the dead si- | Wide this time by old Pearce alone, quietly us with 
lence of the house, and now at last my plan was made, and | the old sullen look and no more. They had nothing 
might be tried. I dressed quietly, then waited for a while, | yet, and now it mattered little that the three men by my side 
and as the red rim of the rising sun showed through the trees, | must show him all. 
tramped noisily down stairs. I meant that they should hear} “ You have had a | walk, sir,” he said; “and what 
and see me, but no one appeared ; so, crossing to the kitchen, | may this want?” as Mr. Archer stepped forward. 


hands. 
“I don’t know,” I said carelessly, “ whether yor son’s at 
home; if so, would he direct me, by and by, to kford, and 


r; and they are both strong men, and 


tleman 
T looked in. The old man was there cutting up wood; he did|_I1 him full in the face. “He has come to take Ann 
ost het a step till 1 was close upon him, then turned sharply | Forrest from this house.” 


¢ ou rise early,” he said in the old surly tone. At that name, I thought to see him turn pale or spring upon 
With all the blood in my veins curdling in sight of that| me, but no feature altered—no ch came over the 
Wicked, murderous face, I forced my lips to speak naturally: | face. Then all at once my heart ve me. Mr. Arc 
Why, yes, I said: “ I want to see something of the grounds | looked embarrassed. 
before breakfast. Can you tell me the best way to take ?” “TI would not willingly,” he said, “intrude upon you or 
I know nought about it,” he answered: “ there is nothing | suspect you of the ho crime with which this gentleman 
worth seeing anywhere about here.” charges you ; but he is 90 positive that, if you can, you ought, 
Where does the garden lie?” I asked. The instant I had | for your own sake, to clear yourself.” 
spoken, I felt that my question, meant to divert cuapeeien, had| Pearce at him unmoved. 
been a rash one. He looked up, a new expression in his eyes | Holme Green, I think. Why 
—was it fear or doubt? means, you can tell, for 
“There is no garden now,” Le said hastily; “it’s a wilder-| ‘“ This is what I mean,” I said. 
ness ; and breakfast will be ready cirect] , if only that old idiot,” | ter you murdered two years ago, is now secretly detained 
and he shouted his wife's name, “ was here, as she should be.” | in this house, lest she should accuse you as the murderers. 
precious minutes were slipping fast away, and yet I| She is in the room which you call a lamber-room, and I am 
dared not seem in haste. The old man had returned to hig | going there now.” 
chopping, and the monotonous thud o the hatchet alone} “You are welcome to go there or anywhere, all of you, 
soun ed through the room. Presently i said carelessly : I know no right you have to search this house. It 
bet ae ust going for a turn in me word now and pre- sigue lite to me what you do, and this is all of a 
sently I shall get you to go round with me.” | had not ith conduct this morning; and turning on his heel, he 
when the old woman’s door opened, and I heard her | went to the kitchea. 


beginning slowly to ascend the stairs. Was she going) M changed looks, and I saw that the old vil- 
there? All might, perchance, be safe; but if that broken key Y eee ects ball ivenagtnened that butylene of tah 


should still be in the lock, the secret was betrayed ee Fey eg tte 
With a heart, I led the way up to the locked door 


ou are here, and what this 
cannot.” 
“ Ann Forrest, whose mas- 


” Lexclaimed to the old man; “ 


me, if she can, some eggs and vegetables to | above it haag he key. Could I have mistaken the 


take to town; I will 

His eyes bri ped y absorbed in that promise, he never | staircase 
ion of my manner; he stepped to the door :| locked the door, and entered a desolate room half filled 
“ Meg,” he called, “ gentleman wants ye. Come down,will yer” boxes and old furniture; beyond it was another room quite 


At last 1} possibl 


D 
“You are Mr. Archer of 


lace ? 
just before me, the winding 
below. I snatched down the key, = 
w 


empty, with no in either of human habitation. This, then, 
was ——- the old man’s —_ Reet a searched, 
searc’ espairingly on every side, in every nook and corner, 
Mr. Archer looking on silently all the while. All in vain! 
She was gone, and not a trace of her was left. I went into 
the other rooms; I left no t unvisited; I groaned alcud 
in my bitter remorse for having left her to her fate. What 
had that fate been? That was the thought that lay heavy at 
my heart, as we went at last to the kitchen. As we were 
about to enter it, Mr. Archer drew me aside. 

“You remember,” he said,“ your own words when you 
brought me here. I have been patient; I have given you 
every chance; now comes your turn. For my sake and your 
own, as well as the men have wronged, you must confess 
openly either to a cruel der, or ”"—— 

“An insane fancy,” I said, finishing the sentence. “ Not 
et. There are gard and outh ; I must search them. 
hey may even have carried her off.” 

“ How could they, in broad daylight? You here till an hour 
ago, and no cart or horse about the place—that at least is im- 
e. the man is here.” 

I said nothing in reply. What could I say? The old man 





A| was still alone, and sitting by the fire as we passed through 


the kitchen to the back-door. He raised his head, and, point- 
ing to a basket on the table, said: “ My wife got those ready 
before she went to market. I don’t ask if you have found 
anything upstairs, because there was nothing to find; but I 
hope you are ied.” 


was silent; but Mr. Archer paused to say a few words 


before following me out upon my fruitless quest. Everywhere, 
in lofts and sh summer-houses and stables, round the gar- 
dens and m all sidesI hunted, and hunted in vain. 


The fowls in the chicken yard, the old dog in his kennel, were 
the only ag beings that met my eyes; and turning to Mr. 
Archer, I said at last: “I give it up.” 
“ And withdraw your accusations?” he asked. 
“It is useless pressing them,” I answered bitterly ; “ but 
how can I disbelieve my own senses ?” 
“ Even our senses may deceive us,” he said quietly. 
I knew what he meant very well. His first step, when we 
returned again to the kitchen, was to go up to old Pearce, and 
apeagee ely and formally for the disturbance he had 
cal , next was to turn to me saying: “ There can be 
no further reason for my ; I will wish you | 
morning, hoping that your painful im ns may wear off.” 
His words came in strangely with the thought in my own 
mind. Was it, after all, adream, a delusion of my own, created 
by the lad’s story and the desolate house? Had that midnight 
visit existed in my own alone? Was Mr. Archer t, 
and was I going mad? With that horrible idea now 


striking me, I stood silent until Mr. Archer again repeated his 
farewell. Then I roused myself. “ Good-bye,” I said. “ After 
And my voice 


all, you may be right, and I wrong. Stop! 
in a new tone echoed through the room. I was stan 
the window, and close to my right hand was a common 
kitchen cupboard, and at that very instant I had heard a moan 
come from it. I never could have heard it had I not been so 
near; I could hardly hear it now; but I turned, and laid m 
mend upes Go hes, and oo I GS os the old man with an oat 
sprang up and ae There was a confused strug- 


g'e, a loud outcry, he was on the ground, and I was 
wrenching open the door. It yielded to my strength, and 
there, on the floor of narrow closet, bound hand and foot, 


and gagged, lay the poor woman for whom I had been seek- 
ing, powerless to move or cry out, though with help so near, 
and only eye fede = forts, to utter that one faint 
moan which just reached my ears. We lifted a 
unpound her, but she spoke no word, only her wild eyes 
roamed incessantly about, and she clung mewn o One 
that seemed as though it never would unloose. I Mr. 
Archer led her away, leaving the two men to bring old Pearce 
afterwards, for he made no resistance, and only glared savagely 
round upon us all. 


2 wuss mnang Sate Debee Don Snes enue of what 

had pened to her; but that afternoon, in reher’s 

study, her hand still clasping mine, she told her dreadful tale 
wn 


never 


a 
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: 
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ration, I racked my brains for some device to in 
Stay, ; "t that your where I had stood the night before; it was locked now, and 


her from her deliverers, and arranging all thir-s 
in her ‘aes wife and son away, and stayed him- 
self on guard—of all this she could not even now speak with- 
out convulsive shudders, and we did not press her. 

be font Any mencifelly deat with, We b+ 
th woman was w e 
ot take Brocklehurst , for we could not bear that our 
innocent children should live in scenes darkened by such 
deeds; but we did elsewhere. Years afterwards, there 

be seen moving about our ho way, very quiet To 

\y , , Oo 
her wife turned for sympathy in every ; in her 
arma the children loved to lle when sick or corrowéial. From 
eet holdin Seek ond amie aio, 

at , me even 
ons vel Gee for ever. Gar aus Ge San 
Forrest. 

GALILEO GALILEI. 
An Old Story Newly Told. 

It ould be didiesit t» Sad 0. move graceied blegraahieal 
auly Gan the “ Galileo” of M. Philaréte Chasles; this 
story is one of eternal interest. 

Born at Pisa, in 1564 (three hundred years ago), of a noble 
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His genius only awaited an occasion, a touch, 
That occasion came to him, as it does to all, 

cognize it. Galileo was about teen, when one 
in the Metropolitan Church of 


church. This incident was a revelation to him ; he divined 
with sing marvellous quickness which characterized his 

stan 
rectly. He set to work with ardour, and so took the first 


roused the jealousy of his rivals and contem 
this con’ ction and opposition 


biting, sarcastic tongue; he said 
the self-love of his 


vated. 


= Ty him, nor rested until they had com: his ruin. 
pedemenyne flek - dn, in mind, for it is the key to all 
the sorrows and misfortunes of his life.— 

“In the prosecution of Galileo, (cays M. Chasles,) it was not 
the motion of the earth that was in question, but only the 
movement of envy. The sun, the moon, the stars, Joshua an 
the Church, were only so many pretexts. Urban the Eighth 
thought exactly with Galileo about the movement of the 
earth and the sun, or rather he was profoundly indifferent 
about them; but he was not indifferent to his own vanity and 
love ot power.” 

In the beginning, however, Galileo made powerful friends; 
amongst the rest, Guido Ubaldi, through whose patr he 


to awaken it. | varies in pee we but in the days of Galileo to be a | soft as honey and biti 
“ heretic” was the deadliest stigma with hich & man could; Galileo tyke 
y, being | be branded. Galileo, the most believing of Catholics, laid | Pope’s 
he was struck by the re- 
gular oscillations of a lamp suspended from the roof of the 


its importance as a means of measuring time cor- 
step | go to 

onwards in the road to fame, and also to persecution. He 
s jealou poraries ; they 
cavilled at his opinions and opposed his conclusions. Galileo 
had an ae. violent temper, a fitful nature, which all 
i He had — 
ngs to wound incurably 
versaries ; and from the very commence- 
ment of his career he raised up for himself enemies, who never 


as M. there 
.|8in which is peculiarly obnoxious to the popular feel 


himself o 
Galileo’ 


Florence, he considered it would be a Feut stroke of 
Rome, and place himself under the eye of the 
the protection of the Cardinals. Bel 


had raised an ow 
the examination of the Sacred 
to the credit of Cardinal Bellarmine it 
safety and honour. The Cardinals 


an honour to the age. 
looked bright. If he could only 


on which he made shipwreck. Thi 
ter of Genesis has since been to geol 
laid himself as much open to. his enemies as ths most malig- 


him: the Court of Rome was engrossed by matters that af- 
fected it more nearly. The letter of Galileo did not reach 
official ears, and most likely would never have done so had 
not a Dominican monk, named Cabacini, made himself the 
accuser, in a sermon preached for the occasion, on the tenth 





obtained the Mathematical Chair at Pisa. 

It happened that John de’ Medici, the natural son of Cosmo 
the First and Eleanora d’Alby, had dabbled in mechanics, and 
invented a machine which he submitted to Galileo. Galileo 
had no more discretion than to turn both the invention and 
its author into public and pitiless ridicule. John de’ Medici 
piqued himself upon his genius for and he 
showed his sense of Galileo's criticism by depriving him of 
his Chair, and procuring his banishment Pisa. Galileo 
fled to Venice, where he was welcomed with honour, where 
he found worthy and noble friends, especially Salviati, a Flo- 
rentine, and Sangredo, a Venetian. He was appointed to the 
titular —_ me indefatienbh at ae in 1592. He worked 
passio' y and in y- his residence at Pisa, 
he had written a treatise on Fortifications, a treatise on Me- 
chanics, and an admirable work on “The Compass of Pro- 
portion.” In 1599, he invented the thermometer. In 1604, he 
observed a new star. In 1609, he created the telescope. - 
lileo had heard that a Dutchman, by the aid of differen 
glasses or lenses arranged over each . been enabled 
to discern distant objects. He resolved at once to verify the 
statement. With him, to seek was to find. Very soon he 
was able to place the first telescope ‘on the bell-tower of St. 
Mark’s, amid the shouts of the people. The Venetian Repub- 
lic was not niggardly in its rewards. But it was not for the 
sake of seeing the ships that ap 
they were yet afar off, that telescope. 
The firmament with all its stars was the only object he consi- 
dered worthy to employ his newly-created power. 

Galileo's recompense was, that he, first of mortal men, be- 
held thespectacle of the unveiled heavens. He saw the moon 


with ety ae = ts and ih Saturn and the 
marvels rings. tafter night he gazed upon these 
wonders, the very first of the human race to whom they had 


been visible since their creation. Such a distinction 
might have rendered a man indifferent to his earthly lot. But 

ileo was not a hero, in matters of science, and he 
united in himself a ble contradiction and contrast. 
M. Philaréte Chasles us that— 


“ He sought at once for voluptuous pleasures and austerity ; 
he loved at once retirement and the world, nature and the 
works of art, the society of men of mark and the company of 


— intense —_ and io — and geomet women, 
all the graces an ts egant luxury, music, pictures, 
pleasures, dialectics, xperiences, th 


, e e applause 
of disciples, curious graces of style, and even the sharp, irri- 
tating ms of learned polemics. He lived a thousand 
different lives; he used all manner of contradictory faculties, 
and put in play all the fibres of humanity. Thence arose his 
irreconcileable actions: hag ne the man of } od pune = 
flattered men to obtain ; Galileo, josop! 
who never truckled to the publie or to power.” 

During Galileo's sojourn at Padua, he formed a connexion 
with Marina Gamba, by whom he had three children: a son 
Goo duaphgens Gtats tied Feliakea, was botiege oon 16 tes 
two ters Giulia an w nuns e 
Conveni of San Matteo. 

Neither the honours he received nor the freedom he enjoyed 
could make Galileo in Venice. He was before all 
things an Italian, and he.loved the soft amenity and subtle 
politeness of the Italiams. Venice was in comparison 
with the rest of Italy. It was aristocratic, but it was also re- 
publican. There was an originality in the manners, a freedom 
and individuality in the tone of speech and action, which 
shocked his taste; it was too vivid, too fantastic, teo impetu- 


ous and pt. 

Those who would know the grace, the , the po- 
liteness, the Gdsnatesion ant Siechortien of fae & society at 
that should read the late work of M. Chasles, entitled 
“Virginie de Leyva; ou, Intérieur d’un Convent de Femmes 
en Italie.” It was a picture of the social life of the period. 
This stady of Galileo is a pendant to it, and 
wives Med eens are 2 See 

moral and political scene Galileo had 


Hi 


: 
E 
2 


n the movement of the earth. vagy hae Pega 
t the right quality to bear on the of the | of the past, immovable in his traditions; he is dressed in an 
moment. Ho-was s reigioe: man—a Geveut, per- tal garb, as a t of his unprogressive mind. He is a 
such a one as might have flourished in the of the Ptolemy; he hates novelty; pa- 
twelfth century. As an experimental he was en-| radoxes make him painfully uncomfortable. The men of 
htened almost to This between termer days aluaye laiged ht” is the axiom he clings to. 
hi Intellect and hi religious eympaiis was the cause of al He has on his side the belief 
Galileo unhappy 
in Venice, where he lived not only in , but Leo 
He desired at all costs to return He 
brought on his 


Simplicio " 
“ For what purpose? I have no concern with Nature. I hol 


hapter of the Book of Joshua. At first, the monk only re- 
ceived a reprimand from his superior, who apologized to Gali- 
leo for his ill-breeding, and disavowed for himself and his 
order all share in the sermon. “ Unfortunately,” wrote he, 
“Tam held msible for all the follies that take root and flou- 
rish in the skulls of thirty or forty monks.” But the Domini- 
can was not one to turn from the road on which he had 
entered ; he wished to curry favour with the Court of 
and to illuminate his own obscurity. 
Rome, as well as a copy of Gali 
werful friends, and ught to bear in 
is favour. Cardinal Bellarmine sent him word to “confine 
himself to his mathematical studies, if he wished to insure 
tranquillity to his labours.’ ’Cardinal entreated him 
“to be prudent, not to wander from the questions of Ptolemy 
and Copernicus, and never to go beyond the limits of physics 
and mathematics.” 
On the 26th of Feb , 1617, the Pope sent to Galileo, 
through Cardinal Bellarmine, an order to abjure the doctrine 
of the immobility of the sun and the rotation of the earth ; and 
he was forbidden to teach this doctrine under —_Sem what- 
ever, either by speech or writing. The Holy O: also be- 
stirred itself to refute the heresy, and solemnly to protest 
inst a doctrine that compromised the authority of the 
Bible. Accordingly, the Holy Office declared formally “ That 
the opinion of the ——— t pear —_ — ~ ~ was 
an opinion contrary to m an Pp y 
sche sale of the book of Copernicus, the book of a certain 
monk (dead at that time) who had defended the views of Co- 
pernicus, was condemned,—the work of Kepler on the same 
subject was condemned, and teed other analogous works : 
‘orbidden 


He sent his sermon to 
's letter. Galileo had 
influence was bro’ 


— also fi : me = peer to — the ba ee 
of the movemen earth, ex asa age hy out 
peepanee Yow | Galileo was im a t; he had by far 
too, muc! 


reverence for ecclesiastical authority to oppose their 
decree, and yet he could not help feeling thelt incom; 


in scientific questions; so he lingered in Rome, in the hope of 
converting the whole body of the Sacred College to his own 
views. It required an o — = ee 
of State, Pichena, to warn an 
duce him to return to Florence. Galileo phen He re- 
turned to Florence, and for fifteen years he was silent on the 
redoubtable question of the motion of the earth round the 
sun. oe ee t a heretic, that he en- 
treated and obtained from Cardi a. 
that he had not been in any way penanced or punished ; 
he had only received a communication of the declaration of 
His Holiness, published by the Holy Congregation of the In- 
dex, “ that the doetrine attributed to Copernicus was contrary 
to Holy Scripture, and that, therefore, it was unnecessary 
either to attack it or defend it.” Of course, Galileo never 
changed his own conviction ; he | awaited a favourable 
moment for convincing the world by his facts. In 1623, Car- 
dinal Barberini Pope. He was a man of cultivation 
and an admirer of Galileo, to whom he had addressed 
elegant Latin verses ; and, what was more, Galileo knew that 
he secretly inclined to the doctrine of Copernicus, which was 
a great source of hope and comfort. When Barberini became 
Pope Urban the th, he wrote a highly flattering 
of Galileo, speaking especially of his “sincere piety,” in a let- 
ter to the Grand-Duke. Galileo was sanguine that 
Pope would establish the doctrine of Copernicus as an article 
of faith. To hasten this happy consummation, he wrote “Un- 
Dialogo intorno i due Massimi Sistemi del Mondo. 
book was his ruin. It was beautifull nted by Landi, at 
Florence, in 1632; and it was ad with a fine engraving, 
very significant. It represented a quay, with vessels ready to 
sail, the sea stretching to the oe een and as 
osophers on shore movement 
the world aoe oy One is called Sagredo, a 
iard, who represents elevation of soul and the enthusiasm 
1 ; another wears the Venetian costume, who is 
Salviati, a physician of Venice, attentive, keen, cautious 
reserved—these are two real —_ whom Galileo 
known, and whom he had in 
ions; both 


i 

: 

: 

He 

li 
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one of sarcasm. 





fast to what our fathers have taught, I speak after their man- 


rus,” in which he had treated of the satellites of Jupiter. In| ner, and 
Chasles remarks, is always some one 
: it} sirable to attempt to lift the veil.” 


,|OWn perverseness and obstinacy which gave his enemies the | to con 

-|means of their ultimate success. Instead of ae in | ments and hisown. W 
icy to 

‘ope and | of the Ch 

\ larmine was his | their ow 

friend and patron. The work “On the Solar Spots,” which 


itcry of heresy, was submitted by Galileo to | this 
College at Rome, and thanks 

L. —_— with | This was the main thing; 

wed upon him a/ as incul t i i 

certificate of sound doctrine, and celebsated his discoveries as Drie eet ct eee ee inary: was quite 8 seode 

Galileo's — for the moment 


ave kept himself clear of 
theology, all would have been well; but there was the rock 


ogists. Galileo wrote a 
q | letter to Benedetto Castelli, a Benedictine monk, in which he 


nant heart could desire. There was, however, still hope for | tion. 


ages, the licy of times ‘past, on the su , in 1626; that, 
and the good sense of the non day. Pais character, if wot 
.|intended for Urban himself, at least represen Galt 








=—= 


I sleep undisturbed......... It is sufficient to be a 
: & holy ignorance is blessed, and it is not de- 


The style was exquisite— 
as aquafortis! 
ad made Simplicio orthodox: he had put the 






















t own words and opinions into his mouth; and he 
pen precisely to this c ! The accusation brought | thought , 
him before the tribunal of the Seautan, but it was : ne 


he had avoided all cause for offence, and kept within 

8 | both the letter and the spirit of the prohibition. He wanted 
vert the Sacred College, and he had set up their - 
hat was there to find fault with? He 

had professed the profoundest reverence for all the taries 
urch; he had only set forth their own es in 

n words, side by side with his own! 
Those who hated him were not slow to take advantage of 
ake. They contrived to have it represented to Ur- 
ban, that he was himself nally satirised as Simplicio. 
e dangerous tendency of the work, 


int. Urban at first was slow to believe that Galileo 
ave had him in his mind as the original of Sim 
there was the ition Urban had taken, the words 
used! That 


; but 
rban had 


rban was really convinced of t - 
S tenth chnpaaret Deahoun [tele deca y inced of the truth of Gali 
and the thirteenth verse, were to Galileo what the first chap-|the satire. It 


only made him feel more bitterly the ridicule of 
was a wound to his self-love, which it was quite 
impossible he could ever forgive or forget. Galileo’s contu- 
macy was now tobe dealt with by the Inquisition, and with- 
out more delay. The case was given over to their jurisdic- 

No more pleading or intervention on his béhalf would 
be allowed; his enemies ht have it henceforth all their 
own way. Galileo had to subterfuges and to trickery 
to get this book printed, and to obtain the necessary permis- 
sion ; this ~~~ his offence, and gave a pretext to pro- 
ceed st him. He was summoned to appear before the 
— at Rome. 

eo made excuses,—his health, his age (he was seventy), 
the season of the year. His enemies did not want to render 
him an object of sympathy—they did not want to subject him 
to bodily privations; they only wanted to di to 
conquer his pertinacity, and force him to deny his own con- 
victions. M. Philaréte Chasles rejects the tradition that - 
leo was subjected to the torture. He asserts that the letter on 
which the opinion is founded—a letter from Galileo to Rein- 


ecci, quoted by Tiraboschi—is a forgery. 
After three months’ delay, Galileo was obliged to commence 


his journey to Rome. The Grand-Duke gave him his own 
litter. His letters at this period show a ae desire to 
keep his religious obedience to the Churc fect, a wish to 
cauiein away his positive and recorded belief in scientific facts. 

ved at Rome, after a Jonraey_ of twenty-five days, he 
was at first lodged in the of Niccolini, the Tuscan am- 
bassador, who was his d, and who received him with 
affection and distinction. It was intimated to him that he 
would do well to confine himself to his own apartments, and 
to the attached to the : this was all the restraint 
to which he was subjected. He still hoped to convert and 
udges !—he drew favourable omens from the in- 
which he was . He hoped his own 
ara he rca uma nectar “Hownad 

itude to him, addressed . He 

to broken reeds. Niccolini, indeed, endeavoured to = to 
the Pope in Galileo’s behalf; but the Pope would not listen— 
ke of ion, and the neces- 


Wallicv, 

Rim as a great philosopher, but he of him much as 

though he were a child to sail und oochteorenh a 

le io take care of himself. 

ee oe ay laiizal with magneton! 
ent u w gnation ; 

wl ng y Rome Le pert! was a 

rinciple of his soul. He wrote to his friend Bocchineri, 

Although he had been condemned to absolute seclusion, yet 

by an act of favour quite uncommon, he been allowed 


three spacious rooms, and had even 
in the corridors! 


Galileo's t 
uching—they almost abject: he submits with- 
le, or even a grotest : all is ent which is done by 

Church. 

663, Galileo ogpeeet for the first 
poh LF eater of the Holy Office, who was 
Firenzuola, his rival, a monk and a mathematician. Being 
asked if he knew for what cause he was bro gh = 
Inquisition, he humbly replied he as paper 4 ra ; _ 

cuses lanations. On the 30th of A e was 

—e ht up a this time he made a long harangue, in 

he had never intended in his “ Dialogo” to 

say what was imputed to him, aud he concluded with these 


& 
2 


ission to walk about 
ness and humility are 


declares the 
« | do pot now hold for true the opinion which 

vemen earth immobility of the sun. I am 
a tad - ah one or oe more, =e I 
take , all the arguments which are 
~ false ‘ go es to refute ae ~ we meet 
ve me the ration to do. 
Ta manne we onl alt HH me in this good resolution, 
~y ss Christian and 

Poor Galileo keep th intact as a Christian 
fe, he was ie believe, as an act of obe- 
false and his wisdom foulishness. 
ing the clemency of his judges with 


Galileo's staunch bassador Nicco- 
j friend, the Florentine «™ ; 
lini, songh an audience with the Pope, and interceded for Ga 


: im: he told Niccolini, 
lileo. rban was quite tired plore yn} ap absolute obli- 
that ag regarded ie ried by Galileo 


cous and contrary 
be condemned, because it hey ae himeelf, he must, 


for some time in prison for hav- 
ived not to speak or write 
the orden ™* =e "for the wast, he would try—he 
him as much as possible,—but that 
ithout a demonstration, 
en on wees ore eee There is wonderful 
as it was necessary a exam 
inertia in “nop possumus. i 
bir avd of June, Galileo was brought up to receive his 
be “ry hich was, that he should make a recantation on 
1 and be imprisoned during the pleasure of His Holi- 
“a his his judges, Galileo said as 
follows :— J 
* -sixth year of my age, being 4 pri 
aa and Sa'any knees before yout excellencies—having be 
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fore my eyes the Holy Gospels, on which I lay m: hands,—I objection to flax 1s also subsiding. 


abjure, curse and detest the error and the heresy 0’ 
ment of the earth.” 


At first it was the intention of the Pope that Galileo should 
be imprisoned ina tery near ; but Galileo pe- 
titioned to be allowed some other residence, and the Pope gra- 
ciously allowed him to go to Si to take up his residence 
with his friend the Archbishop Piccolomini. He was allowed 
to quit Rome on the 10th of July. The Archbishop had from 
his childhood known and reverenced Galileo; he now received 
him with affectionate respect, showing for him the deference 
of a pupil to his master, and he did all in his power to make 

tuation as little painful as might be; but he could not 
vent Galileo feeling bitterly his total privation of all liberty. 
fie might not quit the palace of the Archbishop; he was even 
ref permission to accompany Piccolomini to his country 
villa, where he always passed the summer. Galileo found his 
imprisonment painfully irksome; and he was tormented with 
the hope that, as it was to be “ during the pleasure of his Holi- 
ness,” if his friends would intercede he might be enlarged. 

At last, after hope long delayed and baffled, Galileo received 
the ultimate amount of favour he was ever to expect: he was 
allowed to go and inhabit his own country-house,—on condi- 
tion, however, that he should live there in solitnde—should 
never invite any one to come and see him, nor receive an 
visitors who might present themselves. To obtain even th 
amount of grace, it had required the combined efforts of the 
Ambassador of Florence and of Cardinal Barberini. Perhaps 
he might have obtained something more, if his enemies and 
calumniators had not represented him to the Pope as sayin 
bitter things against him, and protesting in favour of Coperni- 
cus: Simplicio could neither forget nor forgive. Galileo’s 
villa at Arcetri was situated on the side of a hill overlooking 
Florence. He wrote to his friends, but he had no longer any 
heart to follow his scientific researches; as he wrote in one 
letter, “Iam so weighed down with chagrins, that I feel it 
impossible to do that which ought to be my greatest pleasure.” 
There is,one letter, never before published, in which he de- 
sires a friend to send him some peculiarly choice wine ; and it 
is a comfort to think that the poor old man might drink and 
forget his sorrows for a little while. 

alileo was not forgotten in his soli confinement. One 
day our own Milton presented himselfat the gate, and by some 
means contrived to make good his entrance. He saw and 
— with Galileo. How ardently one desires to have heard 
eir converse | 

One more sorrow was added to the rest of Galileo's woes : 
he became blind. He was blind when Milton saw him, about 
the year 1638. 

Those who hated Galileo kept up a petty warfare against 
the blind old man. A constant watch was kept over him, lest 
he should have any relaxation of his imprisonment; and the 
Inquisition had orders to ascertain, from time to time, “ that 
ileo was very humble and very melancholy.” 

The last chapters ot Galileo’s life are of an interest that 
nearly breaks the heart. M. Chasles has touched them with 
“the tender grace of a day that’s dead.” We must refer our 
readers to the book itself. Galileo lived until he was seventy- 
eight years of “ge and then, full of years and sorrows, he 
died on the 8th of January, 1642. 








THE FORTUNES OF FLAX. 


This has been called an age of revivals. We have had 
revivals in the church and in the theatre, in fashions and in 
arts. The hoops of our great-grand-mothers have been re- 
sumed, and if one map believe certain rumours from across the 

nel, powder aud pavches are not far off. Gothic archi- 
tecture, not merely in its ecclesiastical, but in tts secular forms, 
has returned to favour. Many of the lost secrets of the dyer, 
giass-stainer, enameller, and painter have been recover- 
ed, and those crafts and mysteries have again become popu- 
Jar. Indeed, to such an extent has revivalism been car- 
ried, that a learned French gentleman, M. Fournier, has writ- 
ten several volumes to prove that everything worth saying, 
Going, or finding out, has been sdid, done, or found out 4 
ready; and that, in short, the so-called “ novelties” of modern 
cove are only a series of grand, unconscious plagiarism from 
e past. 

However this may be, it is probable that we are about to 
witness the revival of an ancient industry which belongs both 
to agriculture and to manufactures. It is evident that among 
other sources of relief to which our textile manufacturers must 
turn in the present crisis, is the production of flax. Once 
upon a time, of course, the plant was cultivated in almost 
every part of the kingdom, and home-spun linen entered 
largely into the clothing of the people; but during the last 
century, it declined before the growing supremacy of cotton. 
The manufacturers thought it was easier and more profitable 
to devote themselves to cotton; and the farmers, engrossed 
with the cultivation of cereals, and the breeding of stock, lent 
a willing ear to calumnies upon poor flax. Te cultural 
= against it,as old as the Georgics, gained strength. 

he farmers, one and a)\, declared that it was too exhaustive 
acrop, and that if they once admitted it upon their acres, it 
would be years before the soil recovered its productive pow- 
ers. In farm-leases, the cultivation of flax was often placed 
under a positive ban, which, however, the tenant felt no desire 
to transgress. Another drawback to the cultivation of the 
plant was, that before it could be taken to market it had to 
pass through certain preliminary st of manufacture, which 
once formed one of the ular employments of the farm, but 
were found to be unprofitable when handicraft was brought into 
competition with machinery. Under these various disco 
ments, flax has fallen into neglect in the United Kingdom ; 
and even in these days of railway travelling, when the most 
home-biding amongst us makes at least his two or three jour- 
neys a _ through the country, ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred have never set eyes on a field of flax—the prettiest of 
crops, @ waving mass of bright green leaves and bright blue 
flowers growing about as high as wheat. 

The agricultural objection to flax, science, which now a 
days — the farm no less than the factory, has disposed 
of. It has been lately shown, that if the crop has been of a 
peculiarly exhaustive natare, it has been only use the far- 
mer, having no machinery for crushing the seed, allowed it to 
rot w 4 the plant, instead of converting it into cake for the 
cattle, and thus returning it to the lan The water, too, in 
which flax has been soaked is for manure ; and cattle are 
passionately fond, uot only of linseed itself, but of the on 
which the flax bas bees laid out. The cultivation of flax cer- 
tainly offers the temptation of a large profit. An outlay of 
from £10 to £14 per acre will yield a net profit of from £8 to 
£10, and even £15. The seed is of value as well as the stalk. 
At present, it forms one of our chief imports; and Hull, its 


li ; i 
chief port of entry into England, is sp its and comm strichty mils ae insist on thinking rn thoughts a 
building large new docks on the strength of the trade. upon subject that came before him ; and, whether he 
er the pressure of the cotton the manufacturing | arrived at the same results as other men, or gainsaid them, his 


the move- | is to be found in the 


| of the Restoration, which, with short-sighted sha’ 


A very sensible saw, which 
philosophy of nearly every 
nation, tells us, that when we cannot get what we want, we 
must do with what we have. Just now, we are at a sad loss for 
cotton ; and as that is, for the time at any rate, out ofreach, we 
must inquire whether no substitute can be found forit. There 
is flax, for instance—we can grow the plant on our own soil if 
we choose: Europe produces it inabundance. Cannot flax be 
made to serve instead of cotton? Just now, this question is 4 
very urgent one, but it is by no means new. In the middle of 
the last century, efforts were made in this country to prepare 
flax so as to resemble cotton; and pre by mw an enthusiastic 
supporter of the scheme, got some of the flax-cotton, as it was 
called, woven into stuff waistcoats and T 
weavers, however, had a prejudice against the material; and 
it was only as a great favour, and in very small quantities, that 
her ladyship prevailed on them to use it. ae fone 
similar cupeinsente were made in Austria an not 
merely with flax, but with tow, and it is said that they were 
successful. It does not appear, however, that the sur- 
vived the experimental stage. In the nning of this cen- 
tury, the — of flax were much in France. 
The First Napoleon, with his keen practical eye, fully appre- 
ciated the importance of the question, and offered a rew: 
a million francs for the discovery of a method by which flax 
might be spun as fine as cotton. One Philippe G of Vau- 
cluse solved the problem just as the Empire was tottering to 
its fall. His claim for the reward came before the nae 

iness, re- 
fused to fulfil the decree, offering, however, a loan of 7000 or 
8000 francs to carry out the invention. 
treatment, Girard quitted his country, and 4 
established a cotton-mill, which prospered so well, that in time 
a little vill (now called Girardon) rose around it. Amon 
other idées Napoléoni which the present Emperor of the Fren 
has fulfilled, has been the payment of compensation to the fa- 
mily of Girard. 

f late years, a number of other ingenious persons have de- 
voted themselves to the subject of flax. Conspicuous amon 
these, on account of the excellence of his invention, and the 
misfortunes of his career, is the Chevalier Claussen. His sad 
story has lately been made public. Having received a high 
scientific education, Claussen at an early age conceived a 
strong predilection for the study of applied chemistry, and de- 
voted himself especially to those branches connected with the 
manufacture of textile ics. After years of patient, earnest 
labour, and innumerable experiments, he arrived at the con- 
clusion that “the fibre of flax, if rightly manipulated, is su- 
perior to cotton for all purposes for w the latter is em- 
ployed, and therefore ought to supersede it, as well on this 
account, as being an nous plant, for the supply of which 
Europe might remain pendent of serf or slave.” In order 
to render the flax fit for use in this way, he devised a very 
ingenious and effectual process, of which we shall speak pre- 
sently. First of all, he ht the matter under the notice of 
the ish government (he being a Dane by birth), and next 
he went with his scheme to the French ernment. From 
the one he received the red ribbon of the of Honour ; 
from the other, the empty title of Chevalier. Both were pro- 
fuse enough in promises for the future; but as Claussen was in 
want of something more substantial and immediate, he came 
to England. The Great Exhibition of 1851 was then the won- 
der and admiration of the world ; and the enthusiastic young 
Dane was confident that in the — of industry, to whic 
the genius of all lands had been invited to contribute, and to 
which visitors from every nation were thronging, his invention 
would meet with Se Spent. He exhibited specimens 
of flax-cotton in a condition, which were highly 
commended ; and when he ex the by w 
derived such beautiful 
plant, they were pronounced by competent persons to be of a 
thoroughly p character. A company was formed, un- 
der a parliamentary title, to work the patent. Nearly 
£50,000 was expended in efforts to develop it, but the manufac- 
turers were shy and apathetic. Cotton was cheap and plenti- 
ful. The supply had continued down to that time, and it was 
idle to think about its being interrupted. When cotton grew 
scarce, it would be time enough to consider to what account 
flax could be turned. Such was the argument of the spinners. 
So the company gave up the enterprise in despair. Claussen 
had received a certain sum in cash, when his patent was first 


taken up, but the royalty to which he was entitled upon the | P' 


flax-cotton man’ by the company proved a mere Will- 
of-the-wisp. Poor and heart-sick, the unfortunate chevalier 
strove to better his fortune in America, but soon after was 
brought back to England in an unsound state of mind, and 
consigned to a madhouse. In that dismal asylum, we under- 
stand, he still remains. 

And now a word asto the process of manufacture. The 
stalk of the plant consists of a wooden core, called the shove 
or boon, and an external fibre; and the difficulty has always 
been to divorce these two substances so as to leave the latter 
sound, soft, and lengthy. The old method of accomplishing 
this was by “ retting,” that is, steeping the stalks in stagnant 
ponds, or spreading them over meadows, so as to expose them 
to the action of the dew and rain. The decomposition thus 
produced dissolved the glutinous matter which bound together 
the core and the fibre, and left them free to se; when the 
wooden-bladed “ skutcher” was applied. This process, how- 
ever, was tedious, uncertain, and imperfect. Several modern 
substitutes for, or modifications of, the “ retting” system have 
been proposed. Mr. R. B. Schenck discovered th 
percentage of fibre may be obtained in 
ee oy certainty, by steeping the stalks in water heated arti- 
fi to the temperature ~ wy to produce formentation. 
The Chevalier Claussen gets rid of the core and the gum by 
soaking the flax in a series of chemical solutions and repeated 
maceration. He thus produces a substance called “ fibrilia” 
or flax-cotton, which presents a close resemblance to cotton, 
and can be woven with wool into stuffs of superior ney. 
Only a very slight alteration in the cotton-machinery is 
to be necessary in order to work this new material, and under 
preseat circumstances, it is surely worth a trial. What is now 
wanted is, that some enterprising manufacturers should adapt 
their mills to the spinning of flax, and that depdts should be 
established in flax-growing districts for the reception and pre- 
paration of the fibre. . 





ALBERT THE GOOD. 

Extracta from “ Outlines of his Character,” 
; Et 
of the pty b pon Addresses, ished in 
Perhaps the thing of all others that struck 
most when he came to see the Prince nearly, was 








he | indeed, rather 


ard of | than 


Indignant at such 
settling in Poland, | of 


materials from the straw of the flax | “Y 













conclusions were always adopted upon laborious reasonings 


of his own. 
the Prince was his ex- 
He was one of those 





earnest discussion was one of his greatest enjoyments. He 
was very pationt in bearing criticless end contradiction ; and, 
liked to be opposed, so that from opposition he 
gt eS Oe always his first object. 

e ted in wit and humour ; and, in his narration of 
what was ludicrous, threw just so much of imitation into it as 
would enable you to bring the scene vividly before you, with- 
out at the same time his imitation in the least degree 


ful. 
Tee hove ben few men who have had a gute love of 
an the Prince 
pases. Indeed, 
e 


freedom, in its Ag in its — sense, - 
was even more 
‘omen see 
of the Prince’s mind was its sense of 
duty. He was sure to th: anything he had 
un to do ; and he was one of those few men into 
whose minds questions of self-interest never enter, or are ab- 
solutely when the paramount obligation of duty is 
presented tothem. .. . 

The Prince, as all know, was a man of many pursuits and 
various accomplishments, with an ardent admiration for 
the beautiful both in Nature and in Art. Gradually, however, 
he gave up its that he was fond of, such as the cultiva- 
tion of m' and drawing ; not that he relished these pursuits 
less than heretofore, but that he felt it was incumbent upon 
him to attend more and more to business. He was not to em- 
ploy himself upon what specially delighted him, but to attend 
ay eee grecers e eee to. And there was not time 
ior both. 

Another characteristic of the Prince (which is not always 
found in those who take a strict view of duty) was his stron; 
aversion to anything like prejudice or intolerance. He lov 
to keep his own mind clear for the reception of new facts and 
arguments ; and he rather expected that everybody else should 
do the same. His mind was eminently judicial; and it was 
never too late to bring him any new view, or fresh fact, which 
might be made to upon the ultimate decision which 
he would have to give —— matter. To investigate care- 
fully, weigh patiently, dispassionately, and then, not 
swiftly, but after much tu over the question in his mind, 


A 


to come to a decision—was his usual mode of procedure in all 
matters of much moment. 

There was one very rare qualitiy to be noticed in the Prince 
—that he had the delight in anybody else saying a 


fine saying, or doing a great deed. He would rejoice over it, 
and talk about it, for days; and whether it was a thing nobly 
oe or b ire as ae ve 
him equal pleasure. He in humanity doing well on 

Sa J 
his is very uncommon. We meet with people who 
and even do noble actions, but who are 


like joy, to all the remin’ of his happy childhood. But, 
indeed it is throughout his life, he became in s cer. 
tain to every place where he dwelt. This is 
natural, as he always —— to improve the people and the 
lace where he lived ; 80, inevitably, he became a‘ d 
— 


scribe, and who knows the unw that there is in the 
world to accept, without much q great of 
an —— Tae be glad to have any small de- 
fect to note in his hero. It gives some relief to the picture, 


ief 
is defect (if so it can be called) 


consisted certain appearance of shyness 
which he never conquered. And, in truth, it may be ques- 
tioned whether it is a that can be conquered, though 
large converse with the w may enable a man to conceal 
it. Pain might be said to explain and justify this chyaces in 
the Prince; but there it was, and no doubt it sometimes pre- 
be nell A uali 
fully ; 


it was the shyneee 


ibe 


wo 
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It must have occurred to every observer of mankind to no- 


ho meee without 
loving singularly impressed with the intel- 
par cepaatene edn mer ee for, as he once remarked to Her 
whe spent epungathiand si him, “ To me, a long, closely-con- 
nected train of reasoning is like a beautiful strain of music. 
You can hardly imagine my delight in it.” But this was not 
all with him. was one of those rare seekers after truth who 
ee ae their = of knowled 
jade knowledge on account what it could do for 


He never gave a listless or half-awake attention to any 
thing that he th t worth while to listen. And to the ob- 
servant man, who is always on the watch for 
minutest objects contem by him are 
instruction. In the Prince’s converse wi 
at at what they knew best, and 
He w alwa aS Ses es ae 

an 


Prince. He the viding’? — the y 
> He was a beneficent landlord; and his first care 
was to 


for all the men on his 
ange into minute aa to the 
amount of illness which might be prevented am the 
prsace Gasese by 0 canst cntestien of tho anatestete to 
the building of their dwellings. In a word, he was tender, 
thoughtful, and — in a sae for hag ae A. 
labouring man. P that, as in o! 
things, was worth of all imitation e did not become tired 
of benevolence. Tt was not the fancy of a day forhim. It was 
the sustained purpose of a life......... 

The mere enumeration of his qualities and his 
tendencies would fail to give a just representation of his 
peculiarly gentle, tender, and pathetic cast of mind. Indeed 
this kind of cheracter is rather German than English, and 
had always been much noted as a character in 
the Prince’s family. Though eminen 
fore suited to the people he came to dwell 

high that gent 
tic nature, which 


, and there- 
he had in 

that and that roman- 
to his race and his nation, and 
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1 wv ig my At, Of. 
speaking, they do not grow o e OF 

ere is always a playfulnes about chem, 0 cnvtain in- 
of character, a power of taking interest in what 
eenerets Dom, welch we naturally associate with the beauty 


outhfulness...... . e would always have been in 
; and a great proof of this was bie cingular dtrective- 
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ness to all those about him who were ba ap 
The Prince's was singulatly felicitous, The tastes, 
alee, he huge, Se saineene the Pair were 
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of authority from an English writer upon international law. 
What Hautefeuille says spon any subject is not of much con- 
sequence. As against France, by a sort of ad hominem argu- 
ment, he might perhaps he cited, because he is a Frenchman ; 
and as against a neutral he may for the same un- 
sound reason, be quoted, because avows himself a cham- 

of uowal righas egpante Se of England. In 

however, the is of no It lacks impar- 
tiality and it lacks learning. It is tempting, no doubt, toa 
controversialist who finds it upon his $ now that du- 
sing meme investigations 0. bop bane, cone and sxpem, ! 
must be tossed ID ly ahh. Gay fT. 
repealed statutes, other “ w. Englishman's 
book is a more important matter. In a compilation so large 
and maisitasious co that of De. Pailiiness & S ingeutile bat 
that some errors will creep in, and every student how 
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descending from book unenamsined andl undiosoversd. 
Dr. Phillimore, Rewenm, Rete © pokes SOS paren ote 
an authority in these matters, we cannot afford to have 
his printed opinion quoted for — 80 monstrous as 
that the a | | Soliines 
belligerent to prevent subjects from selling, 
transporting articles contraband of war. 

The letter of a learned correspondent, who, under the sig- 
ee te rey = nye contributed to the in- 
view ein Ureemamind bh tethncandl aeny 
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ing which any such attempt at dictation would arouse wh 
ted Lord Palmerston ose he mable 
. | Measure at the desire of the Emperor of the French. “His- 


tting | belligerent Powers contraband articles, —— to the right of 


that we have broadly stated this view before in these col 
used letter 


-| not be done in England, and therefore it is fortunate that it 


ble violated 
~ | country Pa gcttinga meneewet built in a British 


remedy? Does it not entitle us to di a 
* ommaestiend And what co can be more fit than 
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Senor Romero, came to the understanding that the alli 
moving against Mexico, and the Mexican government tteslf 
should be allowed alike to buy and export from New York 
whatever stores and munitions of war they might require, 
With this understanding the Mexican government proceeded 
to buy up a certain quantity of arms and ammunition, and 
applied for a clearance of the vessel bearing them to Matamo- 
ras. The Secretary of the Treasury agreed to grant this 
clearance if the Secretaries of War and the Navy would agree 
to his doing so, this reference founded not on any ques- 
tion of international law or gen propriety, but on the not 
very courteous ground that as Matamoras was a port conven- 
ient to Texas the arms and ammunition might possibly be di- 
verted from their original destination, or, in other and plainer 
words, the Mexican government made a broker and 
me for the southern conféderacy. Mr. Welles pate 
clearance. Mr. Stanton refused in writing so to do, al- 


: ; an “ order heretofore made prohibiting such exporta- 


Upon this the Mexican minister naturally protested that it 
was ee a a been allowed by the pps 
men! ex. money for exports 

official order existing at the hee on 23 


me of those purchases, but of 
which no intimation whatever had been given to ra That 


the of State and the Treasury should have sub- 
jected the agents of a friendly wenmanans to this sudden and 
severe “squabashment” at the ds of Mr. Stanton wae cer- 

ly strange enough. But stranger things followed. It was 
intimated to Senor Romero that he might send a “few 
thousand arms” to Mexico by a “roundabout passage.” The 
government would not in with citizens who might wish 
to turn a penny in this way at the expense of the allies. So 
the “few thousand arms” were dispatched to Mexico via Que- 
bec. But on this passage, which ought in all conscience to 
have been considered sufficiently “roundabout,” the unluck 
Mexicans were stopped again at Rouse’s Point, where thelt 
guns were seized on the plea that Canada was only a short cut 
to rebeldom—and there they were left, Mexico giving up the 
Meanwhile the allice began to mak 

eanwhile the allies to make their purchases. 
France had no need of muskets, but she i have 
beef, mules, and wagons, and these she proceeded to buy at 
New York and export to Vera Cruz. Hereupon the Mexican 
minister put in his objections, representing that privileges 
were allowed to France which had been refused to Mexico. 
To him Mr. Chase and Mr. Seward made answer substantially 
that arms are one “a mules and wagons another, not 
because they are not both contraband of war, but because the re- 
bels want arms more than they want mules and wagons, and 
therefore that while Mexico cannot be allowed to buy things 
which the rebels might want and possibly get the enemies of 
Mexico may be allowed to buy things which the rebels do not 

ly want and are not likely to get in this way. 

Thus the matter, according to the Tribune, now stands, Mex- 
ico ling by her envoy that if the doctrine of Mr. Chase 
and Mr. Seward le sound, and American “ citizens may be suf- 
fered to sell articles contraband of war, subjecting themselves 
to the penalties prescribed by the law of nations in such cases 
if they are caught by those against whom their operations are 
directed,” she really does not see hes d Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Seward should be so much disturbed by the exportation of 
arms, ammunition, and vessels-of-war from England to be used 
against the government of the Union. 

The rejoinder is as fair as it is sharp, and if Mexico has not - 
made it she has ample reason to do so, and may well thank 
the American of State for writing and publishing 
ne Senne book to prove afresh what a vast difference 
it whose ox the ball may hogyes to pre. 

If citizens of New-York muy ~ "on contraband 

vent w a belligerent friendly power, why should we fall 
nto a because citizens of Liverpool do the same thing ? 
If New-York mules and wagons serving against Mexican 
armies fail to affect the neutrality of our government and 
ple as between Mexico and her invaders, why should / 
mas and Oretos s ing American from the Atlantic 


up by a glare of authorities, a point which might possibly 
Create the gravest difficulties. It is of urgent importance that 
our friends and allies in America should understand how this 
question really stands, and should be convinced that their own 
practice d the Crimean war is the aS a. 
the law of they must be bound as belligerents. No 
one who knows d can doubt what the consequence 
would be if our Government were required to dictate to the 
men of Birmingham to whom they should not sell their guns, 
and to the men of Sheffield to whom they should not sell their 
swords, and to the shipw ts for whom they should not 
build ships, and to the men of Stafford for whom they should 
not make military and so on through all our 

manufacturing towns. We had a specimen of the sort of feel- 













































moderate and reasonable 


toricus” has shown conclusively that no submission to any 
such dictation as this can exist as 2 duty from one nation to 

another: The whole question is epitomized in the extract 

given from Chancellor Kent’s Commentaries, in which that 

Gott American jurist says :—“ Neutrals may lawfully sell at 
ome to a belligerent purchaser or themsel 


seizure tn transitu . The right of the neu to and 
of the hostile power to seize are conflicting rights, neither 
party can charge the other with a criminal act.” It is true 


but we ask attention to this because we have not 6! 
it with the careful detail in which it has been learnedly laid 
down and fortified by “ Historicus.” 

The spirit of trade is upon us Anglo-Saxons, and we 
= be quite sure that if a hundred A were ordered 
and duly paid for they would be built in the rivers of England, 
no matter what flag they were intended to fly, or who were 
the purchasers. If they are not delivered armed and equip- 
ped, that is in accordance with the provisions of our own mu- 
nicipsl law, and not by any force of the law of nations. All 
the raw materials of warfare are for free sale in our markets, 
and whoever comes may buy. So, under similar circumstances, 
would they be in America. Their law reports at once prove 
their practice and their law. When Chief Justice Story de- 
cided that there is nothing in American law or the law of na- 
tions to prevent American citizens from sending armed ves- 
sels, as well as munitions of war, to foreign ports for sale, he 
stated the proved practice of his countrymen ; and when he 
— se 4 = ph nm we gare = —— no nation is 
bound to prohibit, w thay mae ns 
in it to the penalty of confiscation, he gave Sane 
American law to the practice. It is very fortunate the law is 
so, because in free nations no other law could be put in force. 
We do not like it when it works us; no belligerent 
likes to see a neutral working for his enemy; but his only re- 
medy is to endure it in silence or cease to be a belligerent and 
make peace. The Americans are too much like ourselves to 
believe that our manufacturers or merchants would ever be 
compelled to “turn away custom,” by inquiries as to whether 
their swords or or boots or broadcloth or ships or - 

wder were to be used for the maintenance of the 

nion, or for the emancipation ofa glorious nation. It could 


need not be done according to neutral obligations and interna- 
tional law.— Times, Dec. 23. 


The escape of this vessel involves this country in considera- 
ble difficulty. It is an established doctrine of in 


purposes, U: us, 
principles have been acted upon by the Government of this 
country in times past, and the American Government, at the ‘ 
close of last century, were compelled to secede from the vali- | affect the neutrélity of the English government and eas 
dity of such claims when made upon them by the British Go- | between ourselves and the South? This is a diplomatic dilem- 
veinment. Already, it appears, notice has been given on the | ma in which it ought to be plain even to the ne that we 
part of the Americar’ Government that this im must choose one or the other horn to sit upon. We obviously 
made. 


Whatever may be the result of the cannot ame to be allowed to sit comfortably upon both.— 
not fail to excite much ill-feeling on either side. Nor will it} V. ¥. World, Jan. 6. 


——_+»——_—_—— 
GLEANINGS FROM LATE ENGLISH PAPERS. 
It is no mean advantage to England to stand up before the 


rid, and e that while France Rome, and Austria 
Gover te Only thing to consider now is what course the | Venice, England acts up to her principle, even to her own 
detain the the Government must admit that she was |!urt. The of the Continent against us is, that we 


are wholl , and already, on the4irst rumour of cession, 
journals the Temps, conducted by all that is left of free- 
dom in France, acknowledges that the charge is unfounded. 
Lastly, asto the military value of the Republic, or rather 
of the ds of Corfu and Paxo. Partisans out of Corfu de- 
clare that the island fortress is a key of the Mediterranean, as 
valuable for the east as Gibraltar is for the west, while veter- 
ans on the spot declare the island utterly worthless, the har- 
bour indefensible, the works unfit for an army depot. The 
balance of less prejudiced evidence seems, however, to prove 
Tf) that the islands would be valuable, — fn me — to 
attack but in no other case. For ence of Tur- 
be tar of nations, & is cur ob key, which is ‘our political function in the Levant, they are 
dateg.—Daity Hows, Des, 28. entirely valueless, as Turkey can afford her friends the aid of 
—— eee harbours and islands and depdts without end. During the 
Crimean war it was not in Corfu but in Scutari that our hos- 
pitals were organized, and it was to Malta not Corfu, that 
men-of-war went to refit. Should the direct route to india 
ever be carried out it is Seleucia, not Corfu, for whose inde- 


built and equipped in violation of the law. It remains for 
them to repair as far as possible the injury, and to prevent its 
recurrence. In cases such as this what is tobe done? The 
Confederate tha ovenntenty of this 

is 


is an national La “What is the 


— greet foreign apee we shall be anxious ; and pt is commanded 
They heve denounced France for buying and far more than by any island in the Greck Archipelago. 
for selling They have that we in the whole, we submit there is nothing in the position 
should fight France for stores in New York to be | of the Ionian Islands to justify their retention in spite of our 
used the and for in | principles, of their people, and of the new Revolution. 
Liverpool to be used ad- 


to ive that the ive as- 
Fes nad of , the Equitable Ficnsers’ octet , has 
as yet ridden out the storm. This ‘society has a store, or 
series of stores, 4 corn-mill, and a cotton-mill, ail built, 
and worked wee by operatives. The stores last 
year earned a profit of £1 ‘006, and last quarter the profits 
6d. in the pound. The principle is that mem- 

i their amount of consumption, so 
they One man, for ex- 

had £7 10s. in the cOucern, has dealt 
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eathering the storm, though, in some cases, with exceeding 
difficulty. 8 There is the true protection for the working man. 


A meeting was held at Headford a few days ago, under the 
presidency of the Dean of Tuam, for the purpose of organis- 
ing a movement for rendering assistance to the Lancashire 
operatives. A priest, named Conway, backed by a mob of 
the peasan of the district, attempted to break up the meet- 
ing, or, at all events, to prevent the adoption of resolutions in 
favour of raising a subscription for the relief of the cotton 
workers. The rey. gentleman and his abettors failed in their 
object ; but the upshot of a county meeting held at Tralee on 
Tuesday will probably compensate these haters of the Saxon 
for the signal defeat they sustained at Headford. The Tralee 
meeting was presided over by the High Sheriff of Kerry, and 
the first resolution—expressive of sympathy with the opera- 
tives of Lancashire—was moved by Colonel Herbert, M.P., 
and seconded by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Kerry, whose 
excellent pastoral on the subject of the distress was noticed a 
short time ago. Undeterred by the Catholic spirit evinced by 
his bishop, The O'Donoghue proposed an amendment to the 
effect that while sympathising with the operatives in the cotton 
manufacturing districts, it was their first duty to relieve the 
distress which existed in their own locality. The High Sheriff 
declined to put the amendment to the meeting, but the origi- 
nal resolution was negatived by an “immense majority ;” and 
thereupon the Chairman withdrew, “accompanied by all the 
local gentry.” The O'Donoghue and his friends then held a 
meetin, ~ their own, and the proposition of the “ Chieftain 
of the Glens” was, of course, “carried with acclamation.” It 
deserves to be mentioned here that the people of Loy ee 
the county which The O'Donoghue represents in the House of 
Commons—have sent a considerable sum to the Dublin Lan- 
cashire Relief Committee. 

—— - 

Forrresses in Germany.—“ What has been done within 
the last two years for the Federal fortresses,” says the Munich 
Gazette, “is prodigious. Within that period they have re- 
ceived 600 rifled cannon, with the necessary munitions. All 
the former matériel has been replaced by that of modern in- 
vention, and in many other ways the strength of the Federal 
fortresses has been considerably increased. Luxembourg has 
been fortified by the construction of a new work. At Mentz 
two new fortifications upon the north-west side, towards Bin- 
gin, have been commenced; on the side which is most ex- 
_ the ram are also being carried forward. The Diet 

as under consideration the establishing of an intrenched camp 
at Rostoff capable of containing the whole of the 8th cor 
At Ulm, the forts which form the fortified camp are to be in- 
creased, and carried more forward upon the commanding 
points.” 

Recovery oF STOLEN JEweELs.—Our readers, says (ulig- 
nani, may recollect our having given an account in 1860, of a 
great robbery having been committed in the Museum of Flo- 
rence, situated in the Uffizi, by some unknown persons. We 
subsequently, in 1861, stated that a few of the valuable jewels 
stolen had been found buried in the yard of a farm-house 
outside the Porta Romano. The Florence journals of the 12th 
now announce that the remaining 3038 historical jewels, rings, 
cameos, and other objects of value, have been discovered, 
through the active efforts of the police, buried in an obscure 
spot on the banks of the Arno. 
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News from Europe. 

The latest advices are dated from Queenstown, on Christ. 
mas day. The political calm continues ; at least the old world 
is in a comparatively quiet condition —At home our journal- 
ists were busily discussing the tidings that arrive from this 
Continent, and having got through the President’s Message at 
the opening of Congress, had fallen foul of Mr. Seward’s bulky 
volume of diplomatic despatches. It were needless to say that 
the want of tact and dignity displayed by the American Secre- 
tary of State is fully recognized—precisely as it was here by all 
save the blinded sycophants who wait upon this unhappy ad- 
ministrator.—The Ionian Islands are positively to be given 
up to Greece, while the poor little kingdom is clamorously 
protesting that she will have no other king but Alfred. The 
persistence of the Greeks on this point is marvellous, and may 
be pondered by certain of our defamers who are perpetually 
announcing a universal distrust towards Great Britian. A let- 
ter from Athens states that the National Assembly will pro- 
bably proclaim our young Prince as Sovereign, and appoint a 
Regent to fill his place while England is supplicated to con- 
cede her son! The abandonment of expensive military estab- 
ee at Corfu may enable the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in the coming session, to cut down pro tanto his estimates. 
Retrenchment is the cry, if not the order, of the day. 

Rumours of another French attempt at mediation prevail in 
London and Paris ; but there is no indication that they are well 
founded. What little we may have to say on this point may 
be said more appropriately elsewhere.—The French govern- 
ment is said to have demanded, and of course received expla- 
nations from that of Spain, regarding the manner in which 
her Catholic Majesty’s Ministers have handled, before the 
Cortes, the expedition of France against Mexico.—The Italian 
question remains sfatu quo; but it is satisfactory to learn that 
Victor Emmanuel’s President of the Council has notified M. 
de Sartiges, Louis Napoleon's Tepresentative gt Turin, that 


further negotiations on the subject would be inexpedient. So 
grows the distrust of this potentate in Europe, while the peo- 
ple around us take pride in humbling themselves before him. 

P. 8. The Africa, from Queenstown on the 28th inst. is an- 
nounced at Halifax ; but the advices are meagre and unim- 
portant. 


North and South; an Eventful Week. 


Quixotic individuals, who proclaim that it is the proud 
destiny of this Republic to “ wade through slaughter” to the 
pinnacle of national greatness, must have been in ecstacies 
during the last few days; for, be the end what it may, their fa- 
vourite means have been most abundantly tried. Bloodyconflicts 
at Murfreesboro and Vicksburgh must have added upwards of 
ten thousand to the long lists of the slain and the maimed, on 
the Northern side alone; moreover, as has been so often and 
so remarkably the case during this fearful war, in neither in- 
stance have the operations proved decisive. The battles must 
be fought over again by the survivors. 

From the various despatches and reports that have reached 
the public concerning the series of actions at Murfreesboro, 
these facts are pretty clearly established. The contest between 
General Rosecranz, U. §., and General Bragg, C. 8., extended 
over the whole or parts of three days ; and on the first of these, 
the 31st ult., the Confederates came so near crushing the right 
wing of the Federals, that victory appeared to be within their 
grasp. But by masterly manceuvres and immense personal 
exertions on the part of the Union commander, seconded by 
great gallantry on the part of his troops, the threatened cala- 
mity was averted; and the subsequent series of attacks and de- 
fences so far weakened. his opponent, that he thought it best 
to withdraw his army @uring the night of Saturday last, leay- 
ing behind him the somewhat barren honours of the field or 
fields, but carrying off certain trophies in the shape of 4,000 
prisoners, 26 cannon, and 5,000 stand of arms—so at least it is 
officially reported from Chattanooga to Richmond. General 
Rosecranz was thus, we say, the victor; and the judgment 
and valour with which he handled his army under trying cir- 
cumstances have made him the popular hero for the moment. 
He seems indeed to be in a fair way to supersede other favor- 
ites of the day, though a defeat ora frgsh and very brilliant 
achievement in arms would alike ruin his chances for the 
future. Why the latter? Simply because, so soon as any 
military U. 8. officer elevates his head decidedly above 
his fellows, he is sure to have some of these, and all 
the Washington politicians at work to pull him down. The 
losses in all this severe fighting have been veryloosely estimated. 
In his first despatch the U.S. commander spoke of 5000 wounded 
and 1000 killed; but though private advices at first told of 
innumerable casualties among his officers and gave the names 
of many who had fallen, the official censor at Washington 
must have suppressed any formal record of this sort, and gs 
left General Rosecranz in the mndiculous position of dwell- 
ing upon his enemy’s disasters, while saying nothing whatever 
of hisown. Bat the best proof of his exhaustion and suffering is 
found in the fact—not uncommon in this war—that the loser 
was permitted to march quietly away and unpursued. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the U. 8. forces will now press on 
into Eastern Tennessee, in which direction the North has to 
boast of an important and successful raid from Kentucky, un- 
der General Carter, U. 8. with a command of 1000 cavalry. 
The destruction of two bridges and a portion of the East Ten- 
nessee rail-road, by which communication was held between 
Richmond and the South generally, is the chief result of this 
well-managed exploit, by which it appears that the famous 
and omnipresent General Stuart, C.8., is beginning to have 
imitators among his foes. 

Some other casual advantages to the North are re- 
ported by the journals; but its substantial gain of the 
week is only apparent in Tennessee, as described. If we 
turn to the State of the Mississippi, the affair of Murfreesboro 
is almost precisely reversed. General Sherman, U. 8., hay- 
ing carried a force up the Yazoo river, commenced an 
attack on the defensive lines of Vicksburg with the gain 
of decided advantages; but, after several days of hard 
fighting and terrible carnage, was finally compelled to retreat 
to his transports and gun-boats, and abandon for the moment 
the siege or assault of the city. Again must there be desola- 
tion and mourning over another and a vast batch of victims 
—unless the memoranda that have been received push exag- 
geration further than usual. 

From the army of the Potomac there is no news, nor as.we 
write do we know who is actually its chief, the resignation of 
General Burnside being telegraphed three or four times every 
day.—Information of an attack on Willmington, N. C., is ex- 
pected ; and herein the loss of the Monitor, which is detailed 
under our naval heading, cannot but be felt. Apropos to this, 
we observe that another of the famous new iron clads, the 
Passaic, came near sinking from stress of weather in the same 
gale that closed the career of the Monitor. 

New Orleans does not send much news Northwards. Gene- 
ral Banks's administration of his difficult post offers a marked 
contrast to that of his predecessor, many of whose proceed- 
ings have been revoked and thus tacitly rebuked.— Among 
the items from the Crescent City there is gne, which we only 
mention that we may flatly contradict it. A Lieutenant of 
H. B. M. 8. Vesueius is said to have been arrested and fined, 
for drunken and “ secesh” demonstrations on Christmas night ; 
and his name, Ralph Hautree, is given in print with a gusto 
that can well be imagined. We beg to state that the Vesuvius 
has no commissioned officer on her books, of that name, or 











There is more truth in the story also in print, that Capt. Wynne 
of the Grenadier Guards has been arrested at Washington, on 
a charge of bringing C. 8. despatches Northwards from Rich- 
mond, or in some way violating the neutrality which an offi- 
cer in H. M. service was bound above all men to observe. We 
regret the occurrence—not the arrest. Ifthe story be true, 
Capt. Wynne has made a very scandalous return for the civi- 
lities that have been heaped upon military visitors from Cana- 
da to the seat of war. 

At last, Congress has begun to move in the pressing matter 
of finance ; and on Monday the House of Representatives is 
to take up a bill reported from the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It is not worth while to cumber our limited space 
with its contents. It is enough to say that floods of paper 
money are in store for us. The first step has also been taken 
by the House towards carrying out President Lincoln's pro- 
posal for compensated emancipation. A bill has been passed 
by a vote of 73 to 46, appropriating ten millions of dollars in 
thirty-year bonds for the remuneration of “ loyal” slave-owners 
in Missouri—One more only of the Congressional doings in- 
vites attention ; but this one, it must be owned, is remarkable. 
At the last extra session a bill was passed, under which military 
officers fraudulently tampering with government contracts 
were made punishable. Certain Republican Senators are 
now trying to get an act passed, suspending the ope- 
ration of this very check upon the prodigious corruption 
that rules! It may be a ticklish matter for some 
military men of eminence whose names are in every one’s 
mouth, tainted with charges of immense peculation, to be 
made liable to pains and penalties and disgorgement of the 
spoils gathered in their pachalics. Still, this attempt to 
smother investigation must have a disagreeable effect in the 
eyes of the world, got up as itis by the ardent supporters 
of the “most perfect government that the world has ever 
seen.” 

Prodigious efforts are in progress by a clique of individuals 
to convert General Butler into a hero. Some few of them, 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, endeavoured to use 
the nameand credit of that Association in the matter of tender- 
ing the General a public dinner. But the effort signally 
failed, the Chamber repudiating publicly this forcing upon it 
a political character. Notwithstanding this, the N. Y. Times of 
yesterday publishes a long account of a deputation waiting 
upon the General with a written invitation from twenty citi- 
zens—so calling themselves in the letter itself—and heads the 
report thus: “ The Chamber of Commerce Sends Him a Com- 
plimentary Letter,” subsequeatly terming the Committee a 
delegation from that especial body. But General Butler himself 
is not above a little misrepresentation, if it suit his purpose. 
He had just heard the invitation read to him, wherein the 
word “citizens” is repeated no less than four times, and the 
word “merchants” finds no place. He replies that he is 
greatly flattered by the terms in which “the merchants” of 
the city of New-York had chosen to speak of him. Why» 
if the Custom House clerks, the lawyers, the retired 
sea-captains, the Presidents of Colleges, and the shop- 
keepers, be stricken off from this score of names, the 
veritable mercantile interest will find itself very slimly 
represented. The truth is, General Butler was 

successful in keeping the city of New Orleans quiet, in danger- 
ous times, under his iron rule. There his merit begins and 
ends ; and he labours under such a cloud of odium incurred by 
charges of cruelty, oppression, and official insolence, brought 
against him, that the general sense of propriety revolts at the 
notion of doing him honour. 

It may be seen how Mr. Lincoln's last proclamation is likely 
to work in the Border States. The Governor of Kentucky, in 
formal Message to the Legislature, protests against it in toto. 


A Wearisome Subject. 

What with the erratic exploits of Captain Semmes himself, 
the gnashings of teeth that they provoke among his victims, 
the spasmodic action of grave corporate mercantile bodies, the 
vapourings of the press, the reclamations, the 
the unceasing disputes over facts and law—it would be easy to 
serve up the Alabama again to-day, in all varieties of form. 
But the reader must be pretty well tired of the theme; and we 
shall therefore say but very few words in respect to two ex- 
tracts copied above from the Times and the Daily News, which 
may be considered as the London exponents respectively of 
the rival belligerents’ views. In this case though, the Times 
does not take up a Southern position, while the News takes a 
Northern one ; it looks simply through English eyes, and we 
need hardly add that we entirely agree in its conclusions. 
Whatever also the legal assumption of the News may be worth, 
it most grievously errs in one particular, that one on which 
blundering is so common in the journals around us. It takes 
for granted that the orders for detaining the Alabama, sent 
down to Liverpool, prove that she was outfitted in violation of 
the law. No such thing. The legal test was never applied. 
There is no Star Chamber connected with either our Trea- 
sury or our Foreign Department. There is reason to believe 
that our Government strained a point at the request of Mr. 
Adams; but had they done this in sufficient time to catch 
the craft impatient to be off, a decision would finally have 
been rendered according to law and evidence, and over this 
decision Lord Russell and his colleagues (thank Heaven‘) 
could have exercised no controul whatever. The News sails a 
little too fast, but there is wonderful virwe in its closing #. 

For the present, we repeat our belief that the Alabama will 
be seized for a violation of the revenue Jaws in going to sea 





of any that in the least resembles or could be mistaken for it,— 


without proper clearance, if she make her appearance in any 
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British port. On the other hand, we disbelieve the rumour 
that orders will be given to our men-of-war to “look after” 
her, in the event of further disregard shown to our neutral pro- 
perty on board prizes that she may take or destroy. And for 
this reason: at least one very glaring instance has occurred, 
as our readers may recollect. If Capt. Semmes was not justi- 
fied on that occasion, our Admiralty would ere now have taken 
active steps to correct the evil. If otherwise, a repetition 
would not warrant interference. Lord Russell’s warning 
hereon may also be taken into account. 

That merchants and ship-owners individually should be- 
moan the raising of insurance premiums and the transfer of 
American freight to foreign vessels, in consequence of these 
raids of the Alabama, is natural enough. So is it that 
they should be angry with our government and our 
people and our press, and lump them all up most confusedly 
in their anathemas. It is always so with men who are 
losing, and whose losses come upon them from a quarter 
against which they are already intensely prejudiced. But it 
is to be regretted, for the dignity’s sake of the N. Y. Chamber 
of C ce ducted as its affairs mainly are by men of 
worth and intelligence—that it does not wash its dirty linen 
in stricter priveses’ The published record of its proceedings 
on Friday of last week might make its best friends blush, so 
marked was the want of freshness and point in the allega- 
tions made, so dreamily vague their practical application. It 
is true, a Committee of Ten was nominated to consider the 
whole subject—how gladly would they become a “ Council of 
Ten,” as in the old Venetian Republic, which albeit never 
rose into commercial supremacy by or through confabula- 
tions in public! But surely this very simple business might 
have been transacted, without the old old story of British mis- 
deeds herein being filtered through six “ Whereases” and five 
“ Resolutions,” containing not a word of novelty. 

If indeed there be any thing in the record worth noting, 
it is in the abbreviated remarks of sundry speakers. The 
chief one, unconscious apparently that he was knocking all 
his case to flinders, read a letter from the U. 8. Consul at Li- 
verpool “ detailing the efforts made by him to induce the 
British Government to prevent the Alabama from sailing.” 
Just so. Here once more is an official key to the whole blun- 
der. If, in place of begging and praying the British Govern- 
ment to do that which it could not do legally and therefore 
would not do at all, the gentleman had employed two or three 
“‘gea-lawyers” or long shore “ shysters” to ferret out convict- 
ing evidence of unlawful design in outfitting the Alabama, 
why, John Doe and Richard Roe would probably be in charge 
of her now, in place of ubiquitous Capt. Semmes. Another 
speaker urged that the U. 8. Government should issue letters 
of marque; but he did not specify against whom. He could 
not surely have meant against British ships, and we presume 
he is even now at perfect liberty to catch the Alabama, if he 
can. Still another thought that England ought to be regarded 
as an enemy, “as she is;’’ at which unpleasant remark we 
can but shrug regretful shoulders, and wish the speaker a 
pleasanter frame of mind and a clearer knowledge of facts. 
The whole concluded with “private advices” that the Ala- 
bama is excessively fast, a startling announcement for the 2nd 
of January, 1863! 

Are we wrong, or rude, in wishing this most respectable 
Corporation a little more force—or a little less publicity ? 





Two Speakers and Two Speeches. 

Mr. Bright made a Speech on the 18th ult., as did also Mr. 
Beecher on Sunday evening last. Both spoke to their con- 
stituents, the one at Birmingham, the other at Brooklyn; for 
both are representative men, the main difference between 
them being that the Birmingham M. P. tickles the ears of his 
hearers gratuitously, while the Brooklyn lecturer makes a 
large income by similar process. Neither speech is in itself of 
the slightest importance. Mr. Bright does not illuminate this 
present life, which is his peculiar province; and Mr. Beecher 
makes not the faintest attempt to discuss the life to come, sup- 
posed to be remotely connected with his profession. But the 
two, falling by chance within the compass of our weekly sum- 
mary, are for conyenience sake thus hitched together. We 
should probably have passed them by, bad not « few words 
from each almost demanded a remark. 

And first for Mr. Bright. There has been so much elabo- 
rate writing in England in behalf of one belligerent in the 
great civil war, that there is the charm of novelty in an elo- 
quent speech on the other side; and every one knows that 
John Bright, if sometimes exaggerating and inconsequential, 
can scarcely be dull. With not a little stretching of facts and 
twisting of inferences therefore, he vindicates the cause of the 
North in the bravest of words, winding up with a “ vision” of 
the future very fitly described by a New York Editor as “in 
a vein of American eloquence.” Before coming however to 
the final blaze of glory, the orator perpetrated a bit of Brum- 
magem spread-eagieism, which, if suited to his audience, is 
unworthy of his fame. He declared that “there will be one 
wild shriek of Freedom, to startle all mankind, if the Repub. 
lic be overthrown.” There are two objections to this sky- 
rocket. In the first place, it is not original, being borrowed 
from Campbell's oft-quoted lines on Kosciusko ; secondly, it 
is inappropriate, because, even in the event of the South be- 
coming independent, Freedom would be not at all affected, and 
the Republic would be divided, but by no means overthrown. 
These however are in the main peculiarities of style, and need 
not be pressed. The real outlandishness of Mr. Bright's speech 
consists in this: at great length and with much earnestness, he 
advocates government protection,in order to promote the 
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that the arrangement halts, because Mr. Gladstone insists upon 
a Sinking-Fund to secure the advances being embodied in the 
scheme. Without this, he is afraid to apply to Parliament. 
With it, he thinks he could obtain the requisite loan, three mil- 
lions sterling ; and on the minor details there seems to haye 
been perfect accord. As respects the mooted point, New-Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia are said to be willing to concede it, but 
the difficulty lies with Canada. We hope it is not true, as 
intimated, that local politics are at the bottom of this unwil- 
lingness. The project never seemed to be so near to realiza- 
tion as at present. Is it wise to let the opportunity slip ? 
<a 


Music. 


Mr. Grau's season, which commenced on Monday and was in- 
tended to carry us through the dull months until Mr. Max Maret- 
zek begins in March, comes to an abrupt end to-day. The reason, 
as set forth by the manager, will be esteemed sufficient. It is sim: 
ply that, Signor Brignoli being ill, he (Mr. Grau) did not deem it 
advisable to risk a series of performances with no other tenor than 
Signor Maccaferri. Let us be thankful to him for this diffidence. 
Signor Maccaferri is a painstaking and useful artist: but his ré- 
pertoire hes been exhausted here, and Mr. Grau looks to new 
operas for success. Much as we may regret the closing of the 
Academy, and the necessity which compels an enterprising mana- 
ger to depend almost entirely on a single artist, we are neverthe- 
less glad to admit that Mr. Grau has acted judiciously. Let us 
hope that Signor Brignoli’s recovery will be speedy, and that a 
fortnight, at the most, will separate us from the many good works 
known to be in careful preparation, and—but for this unexpected 





apostles of Free Trade! Is it strange that John Bright sinks 
lower in the esteem of his countrymen, the more frequently 
he makes set speeches ? 

As for Mr. Beecher, it is so thoroughly in keeping tor him 
to cry up Commerce one day as the great engine of Civiliza- 
tion, and to berate it the next as the great foe of Christianity 
—he so often rains curses on despotic governments in one 
paragraph, and in the next kisses the Czar’s toe—that we 
should not pause to notice such trivialities in his late oration. 
But he happened to drag both England and Canada into his 
discursive and off-hand and most flimsy judgment upon public 
affairs in every quarter of theglobe, and so we feel in duty bound 
to hand his comments round. England was an old griev- 
ance. “Oh!” said he, “of all the nations that have ever 
ground down the common people, and eaten them up, 
England stands foremost ;” and Plymouth Church as 
usual responded with applause. This point gained, Mr. 
Beecher seems suddenly to have remembered St. Paul's injunc- 
tion : “ let your moderation be known unto all men!” He 
would say no more about England “as he had no desire to 
deepen and strengthen the ill-feeling that now exists towards 
her.” Considerate, peace-loving, gentle hypocrite! How 
much, we wonder, was Canadian welfare in his mind, how 
much a vainly imagined thorn in England's side, when he 
presently apostrophised in these words our thriving relative 
North of us: “Unmentioned in ourinventory of American 
States, shining with peculiar brightness in the present, with 
& prospect of a most glorious future, is Canada. God bless 
Canada!” This preci hint of possible annexation has es- | gificulty—almost ready for production. 
caped the attention of our Provincial brethren. Wecommend| On Monday, the opening night, Donizetti's “ Poliuto” was per- 
it to them, and only ejaculate on their behalf, in advance, | fgrmed in a very chaotic manner. Of course it would not have 
“Confound the fellow’s impudence!” “His real ani is | been ble, under the circumstances, to expect any remarka- 
seen in the nasty allusion mor follows: “ The umbilical cord | ble degree of perfection in the ensembles. The tenor who had re- 
which connects this young nation with its unnourishing | be*reed the work was absent ; and a volunteer, whose courage and 
mother ought to be cut!” On this filth we can only remark, oo ommrae | et | Gumeeo Ge tas % ; 

* = . . 8- 
that if Bie. Boscher contemplates Selifling psanaliy Chouil |) 4 qink thet Signer Miadieecs GA wall. lo certainty 
sion recommended by Mr. Cassius M. Clay at St. Petersburg, sang ; there is no doubt about that. He acted also, pan 
to his government at Washington, he would do well to insure}, .omea in fact to take a great deal of interest in all 
his neck before starting. He has audacity enough to flatter | that he was doing. When the conditions of his impersonation 
himself - he _ rs fie es oo. - » preg laine are remembered, it will be seen that every allowance has to be 
the platform on whi stands, 00k ‘in’ uture.” 


made for the gentleman ; and, granting this, how much more kind- 
If he go to Canada to preach treason, his chances of a peep into | liness ought we not to bestow on Miss Kellogg, whose misfortune 
“the future” will be brisk. 


it was to make her first appearance in a new réle on this night, and 
French Mediation. 


to find herself suddenly bereft ofthe support which she had a right 
to expect. The talent of the lady, her unquestionable readiness in 
Some foolish people—ourselves among the number—be-| 4} musical emergencies, her skill as a vocalist, and the gaining 
lieved that the proposal lately made by France to Russia and | strength ofher voice, were all unavailing against the heavy odds of 
England was on the face of it so one-sided and unfair, that|the occasion. It is not in isolated morceaur that we look for the 
the United States might well have been justified in treating its| best indications of Miss Kellogy’s ability. In a short but 
conception asan insult. It was indeed bare-faced to a degree ; | most interesting and brilliant career, she has succeeded in placing 
nor was the act rendered any more gracious by the French a one —— level pe cm a - pieces. ° 
P ) pie ue, 
Foreign Minister's paver bs — a “= ns on and well carried out, appealing to the critic not only ina sommnem 
every thing was unchanged, while cool ‘propost bo but in a dramatic sense. The unfortunate surroundings of Mon- 
a omy et in ae Bt. ee A It a day night destroyed the charm of an tmpersnnetion, that wes un- 
w exceptions, merican peoph press well and gave to it a fra t 
not take our view of it; and had the style and motive been eran be fey ow dm with the rest of the open, but not 
ten times more aggravating, it is doubtful whether their indig- | in accordance with the genuine spirit of art which heretofore has 
nation could have been roused. Now however, a few words | inspired this artist. When we say, then, that the best effort of the 
in the Moniteur, and an assurance from M. Drouyn de I’Huys, seine Dee Pare-coarera 4 sew ab teedeamtiname 
effect friend e, with the y—we 
ss aes es Ae ts ie Wikies aoe the aon have said all that the occasion calls for. Before Miss Kellogg sails 
4 for so high-minded and honuurable a for Europe, we shall, we hope, have other opportunities of renew- 
“ pom suspecting ing our acquaiatance with her répertoire, and of hearing her at 
are a> S: uu oa least in one comparatively new opera “ Giovanna d’ Arco.” 
depend upon it that he has an unlimited number of admirers 
here, and that he can fool them to the top of their bent. We 
verily believe he might congregate all his naval forces, iron- 


On Wednesday evening Verdi's opera “I Vespri Siciliani’’ was 
to have been performed, but the stubborn throat trouble of Signor 
clads and all, at Martinique, and never a question be raised 
How dearly some people delight in being gulled! 


Brignoli refused to yield to remedies, and at the last moment the 
God Speed the Ship “ George Griswold.” 


opera was of necessity changed. The public did not lose by the 

_| exigency. We have rarely heard “ La Traviata’—substituted for 

the work previously named—to such advantage. Mile. Cordier 

was the Violetta, and astonished the Aabitués by an admirable in- 

terpretation of the music. The previous efforts of the lady in 

weather ° George |“ Dinorah” and “I Puritani’’ were more creditable for method 

PB rtortipes meh ee - pony i than for style: but in “‘La Traviata” there was largeness as well 

Wawan, will sail from this port for Li 1, under circum- | ™* delicacy. It is useless to recall the many distinguished artists 
stances familiar to our readers. May she reach her destina- 
tion safely, and may the recipients of this noble contribution 
never pry too closely into the motives of some among the 
donors! We certainly shall not. We prefer to copy the fol- 
lowing remarks from the London Times, in its critique 


we have had in the part, but we may safely add the name of Mlle. 

Cordier to the brief list of its absolutely good representatives, and 
upon certain diplomatic correspondence that has here- 
tofore been noticed in these columns: “ While Mr. 


this too without any noticeable display of purely histrionic ability. 
Seward is labouring to prove to the two nations how 


Signor Maccaferri, who was the Alfredo, sang with less than his 

usual vehemence, and thereby contributed to the enjoyability of 
bitterly they hate each other, the leading citizens of the 
Union are giving the strongest practical denial to his asser- 


























































































the evening. The opera indeed was dered in all respects in a 
thoroughly acceptable manner ; even the orchestra and chorus 
(which in “ Poliuto” were not always up to the mark) being 
efficient. 

Madame Lorini was to have appeared last evening as Leonora in 
“J) Travatore,” but in consequence of indisposition, the “ Travi- 
ata” was substituted. To-day there will be a Matinée, after which, 
as we have already announced, the season will be suspended until 
Signor Brignoli has recovered the uss of his voice. 


Facts and fancies. 


esteemed Scottish subscriber in Vancouver's 
lala tendo an 8 account of the celebration of St. Andrew's 


uest that it might appear in these 
Yesterday, on board the ship, there was a notable gathering column We’ We a ‘dnd yong ; but being compelled to 


of well-wishers to the enterprise, and some pleasant sentiments, | 4 Ticati ons from many quarters, we might 
rare in these days, were interchanged.—The American Relief give oflence by making Ty poses say ib a ees we 
Fund was reported to amount to $108,000.—Will the Man-| May SJ, was Uo y tom, cae wy ght pcwegens tes wy 
agers of our British Fund be good enongh to send us a list of Garibaldi has gone back to , where we trust 
any freslr contributions. his senses may sober as his y health improves. 
The Diritto the of his son’s duel. 

The Great Intorcolonial Railway ; a Hitch. left Windsor for Osborne on the 20th 
It is late and indeed entirely useless, so far as our Provin- ie Coreen belidags Save, sm oo 
cial readers are concernéd, to say any thing on the result of taking steps to found a settlement on the coer ce, 
the late negotiation in London between the Colonial delegates | hic 


England will be to accept the olive branch thus held out in the 
noble spirit in which it is tendered, and to read the real senti- 
ments of the nation rather in the columns of the subscription 
list, than in the querulous and somewhat undignified expostu- 
lations of Mr. Seward.” 
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growth of cotton in the East Indies—he, one of the leading 


by Welshmen.———Some of 
and the Imperial government. For the sake however of the 


ve been sentenced to various periods 
few who have no other source of information, it may be noted 15, and nine to 2 years.—-—--——~ 
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Bishop Colenso’s work draws out many formal and informal 
rotests from the Clergy. The Bishop of Rochester has mild- 
i forbidden his officiating within that diocese. The 38 
joux Indians were duly hung at Wakato, Miss.,on the 26th 
ult. Malle. Patti is giving, with the greatest success, a 
series of performances at Paris. A celebrated critic says, 
“ Her singing is full of so much lightness and sweetness, that 
the series promises to be quite a vocal Patti-série.”—————_ 
Lord Vernon has announced his intention of supporting 2,040 
individuals, the population of Poynton, of which aes | he is 
the owner, and which principally depends upon the cotton 
mills, during the present distress. He has caused some money 
which has n voted by the London Mansion House Relief 
Committee for their support to be returned. The no- 
torious Yelverton Marriage case has been brought to a con- 
clusion in Edinburgh, the decision being in favour of Mrs. 
Yelverton. Lords Churchill and Deas were of opinion that 
the marriage was established according to the law of Scotland. 
The Lord President delivered an opinion opposed to the other 
Judges. Prince of Wales has commenced the 
transaction of official business, by sitting for the first time as 
President of the Duchy of Cornwall. The Grand Lod 

















H 
of Freemasons have subscribed £1,000 towards the Fund for G 


the relief of the distress in Lancashire ——-——Mr. F. C. Hall 
is getting up another Arctic exploring expedition, for the com- 
ing Spring: H. M. Commissioners for the International 
Exhibition, 1862, have resolved not to hold the proposed cere- 
monial, this month, for distribution of prizes. e coldness of 
the building and the darkness of the weather are the sufficient 
reasons for this resolution. At Baron Rothschild’s fete 
at Ferrieres, it is said (among other w ) that a parrot, 
carefully trained to utter one , was let loose 
somewhere directly in range of the Emperor’s fowling-piece; 
the Imperial marksman fired and hit, and the loyal bi Ta 
out his last spasm of life in a devoted of “ Vive 0 Empe- 
reur /” The ship-builders are y at work, in and 
about Quebec. The of tonnage on the stocks, in 
the shipyards of the St. Lawrence, is stated at 38,220 tons. —— 
It is presumed that the Canadian contributions in aid of the 
distressed operatives, will amount to nearly $100,000.———*— 
The Spanish Government proposes to publish an amnesty in 
favour of all persons condemned for offences connected with 
the press. A raven has been shot in France bearing a 
little locket with an inscription purporting that the bird was 
born in 1809, and was called “ W: 3 At a hotel in 
Cleveland, Ohio, last month, a “ contraband” fell head fore- 
most ae of fift jon — on ee but without 
sustain ng any special injury. No wonder the negro question 
is difficult to deal with. The Hon. E. L. Stanley, B.A., 
of Balliol olan, Oxford, son of Lord Stanley of A a 
has been el a fellow of his col he Société 
Gens de Lettres of Paris bas el into its body Mr. W. L. 
Hughes, the translator of Poe, and certain English writers, 
into French. Mr. Hughes is the first Englishman who has 
been a member of this society. Ladies in London are 
providing themselves with whistles to call the police in case 
of danger. The “ Ladies’ Anti-garotter Whistle” is the latest 
fancy article in the shops! t 
Monckton Milnes, M.P., intends shortly to visit the U.S. 
It is a singular fact, in reference to 
that although newspapers and bi hies announced Ler 
death in 1809, many reporting that exuberance of her 
own wild fancies had driven her mad, and referring to the 
lunatic asylum in which she was su to have 
been confined, she did not take the trouble to contradict 
either statement, and lived on till the year 1823. 
The Commissioners of evens Green, Dublin, have refused 
to allow it to be conve into an Albert Park, and to be 
opened to the public. The Journal de Rouen states that 
Sboor have been sent by the Duke d’Aumale, and 5000f. by 
the Count de Paris and the Duke de Chartres, to the subscrip- 
tion for the relief of the suffering cotton workmen. 
A marriage has been arranged between Lord Elphinstone, and 
Miss Dalrymple-Elphinstone, daughter of F. Dalrymple- 
= — wr ; Also —, ae the Hon. 7 Cod 
‘olw an ly Mary on, eldest daughter the 
Earl of Aberdeen. The King of Hanover has just 
celebrated the gg anniversary of his career as a 
musical composer. His has composed more than two 
hundred aoe, consisting of ballads, quatuors, &c. 
Miss Adelaide Phillips is not, as reported, coming home to 
of Austria has 





















































America, this season. The Emp 

conf titles of nobility on M. Schloss! , a Jewish resi- 

dent at Pesth. This act is opposed to the- Hungarian laws. 
nt to ex , M. Horace Vernet has reviv- 


ed, and was, at last accounts, to be removed to his residence 


stated that Mr. R.| ‘7 
Radcliffe, the novelist, ¢ 


park, Surrey. The deceased was a staunch Liberal in poli- 
tics, but never took an t in public life, devot- 
ig kine oe eee oft 

quarian and archzo! studies, in connexion with which 
he was 4 constant ent of Notes and His 
Lordship was the only son of Col. the Hon. W. MP 
for Lincoln ci Ly 4 wag 1 

oungest ter of the r. Edm Larken, 

7 sixth barom in 1841 on the death of his cousin, Frederick 
John, fifth lord. He is succeeded in the title and estates by 
his eldest son, the Hon. W.J. Monson, born in 1829, at present 
MP. for Another son, the Hon. E. J. Monson, is in 
the diplomatic service, and was well known here as Lord 
Lyons’ Private Secretary. 


Tue ADMIRAL OF THE Firet.—We have to announce the 
Ceath of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Graham E. Hamond, G.C.B. 









































public. We most sincerely regret to add that four sub-officers 
and twelve men were lost. In few words, this is the sad tale. 
The Monitor was in tow of the Rhode Island, when it came on 
to blow. As the sea got up, she plunged and thumped hea- 
-| vily in it and began to leak. In three or four hours the water 
gained so much on the pumps, that it was clear she would 
shortly sink. The Rhode Island was signalized, and the hawser 
was cut; and then came the yery dangerous and difficult oper- 
ation of picking off the crew from the Monitor's turret, which 
seems to have been done with all seamanlike skill and cool- 
ness, though several lives were unavoidably lost, as it was a 
perilous affair bringing boats alongside, and getting the men 
into them. 


z 
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. ne subeeee, Norton- re = ye ws So ends the career of the Monitor, which has but fulfilled the 
e on! oyed the istinction miral of the | anticipations of most persons conversant with nautical affairs. 
Plect afew at Hono — on him | Ty spite of the fond pundlieanatioon builder and the foolish 
on the on Ce 0} es . 

e had, however, Rapp geovionsly in cuaapeas ry end boastings of our brethren around us, it was manifest from the 


first that she was and must bea dangerous craft. The imme- 
diate cause of the final disaster is pointed out decisively by 
Commander Bankhead, U. 8. N., who was in command. He 
attributes the heavy leakage to “the shocks received as she 
came down upon the sea,” which loosened the joints between 
the hull below and the armour above. The latter even pro- 
jected over the former, so as to catch, as it were, each sea in de- 
scending. In short, for other purposes than harbour or inland- 
water service, this Monitor was a dead failure. We hope that 
the dozen or so of new U. 8. Monitors afloat will prove more 
generally useful; and are glad to see in print all sorts of dis- 
claimers of resemblance between these and the original 
vessel. 

And here it may not be inappropriate to note that, while 
the rash journalists of this country have been lauding this 
drowned-out Monitor as the very perfection of marine archi- 
tecture, they have taunted England and France with the utter 
break-down of their costly iron-clads. The French may an- 
swer for themselves. We offer our readers a few piquant ex- 
tracts that more immediately concern our own national repu- 
tation. In the N. Y. Times, the other day, we found a letter 


raham was the only son of Capt. Sir Andrew \, 
R.N., who for his eminent services was created a baronet in 
1783. He wasbornin 1779. The baronetcy and 
descend to his only son, Capt. A. 8. Hamond, R.N. 
Admiral saw much service, having been with Lord Howe in 
the Queen Charlotte on the ist of June; at the battle of yo 
hagen ; at the reduction of Flushing; etc. He was - 
mander-in-Chief in the South American station for four years 
commencing in 1834. _— 


E 


—Sir Michael 
Bruce, Bart., of Stenhouse, died at Scotstoun House, near Ab- 
erdeen, on the 14th ult. He was born in 1796, and was the 
- yo Baronet of the line—the family claiming to be descend- 
won bye sy ~ Bruce. « » Ss ‘3 death, in 1827, ~ 
succeeded to the baronetcy and to the patrimonial property o! 
Stenhouse in rope ea He had previously married 
garet, only child heiress of Alexander Moir, . of Scots- 
toun, and long Sheriff of Aberdeenshire. Lady sur- 
vives her hi . He has no issue, and 
title and estate of Stenhouse by a nephew, who is now Sir 
William Bruce. Sir Michael Br..c contested Aberdeenshire, 
in the Liberal interest, a few yess after the passing of the 
Reform Bill, but was unsuccesstul. He also contested the 
county of Stirling in 1841, but was also unsuccessful. 


We notice with regret the death of the Maharajah of Puttialah, a 


native East Indian to whom t was | roman officer of the U. 8. ship St Lowis, dated recently at 
ered Oe rere ne Oe ae | ree: 
. Lio rmerly H. or 
Hanse Towns fie commanded the British Foreign Legion in ain = a, 2 ape neienie Mevtw 
ae ba +9 wn y fcetae the ity det and . nificant results realized—were | in the Ti on our — 
‘aterloo.— ° at Toron a ying be -s 
of insanity, De Fraser, Staff Surgeon of the Woyal Csosdian Kities They are two specimens of naval tecture, so far as 
—At Tullaroan, Counsellor Finn and Mrs. Finn, a sister of Daniel 


0! 
O'Connell, the former 


rations in maritime warfare. 


Meek, 
of Leeds, a | member of the liberal party in that city—At/ The writer's fancies will be somewhat disturbed, if he should 


Corfu, Major Blanckley. of H.M. 6th —In London, Beni- 
, Esq., Lt. in HM. 64th —At ‘Waters, 
son. Baa. *Sfiiing Toorpe, ~— 


haw ry 0 received same number of the 7imes—his own predictions in print and 
assault of Delhii—At Wigan, Joseph Acton, formerly 1 
for that borough.—In London, E. P. L. Mathew ., late of H.M. the news of the Monitor's loss. He may perhaps also have 
34th Regt.—At O) , Dr. H. Gordon pr ade 
Vernon, BA.—~At Harrom:| which we borrow from the Army and Nary Gazette of the 
Gh en, “capt Kr Prats. MoO te peaeg® rh Corl, | By a private letter from the Tagua ws have learnt some 
Major Mevorigh, Paymr. int Batt M. 9th Regt.—At Wool Py eles the jo coe of the ee hie tort Admiral Smart's 
A. Pringle, Esq., formerly Ordnance Storekeeper at the uadron d their recent cruise between Lisbon 
_ ties the aioe See alte ao said 
Appointments. have behaved wonderfully well ~~ &~ heavy weather they 
had gone and, in em of an officer 
The Hon. J Howe is said to have succeeded the late Mr. | serving on the Revenge, “ have proved fit to 
Perley, as H.M. Commissioner. Th SG pry nee ve oem anywhere.” In comparison with the Revenge they were found 4 
in the gift of the at home, will not interfere rise and fall with the sea very easily, and it was remarked that no 
seas 


H. Walpole to be a Church Estates 


Mr. Howe’s political ition in Nova Scotia. —The Hon. 8. 
Esq,, M.P., dec.—Mr. Cubitt, late Lord Mayor of’ London, is re- 








at Hyéres, where it was hoped he would be benefitted by the 
mildness of the climate-————--Late advices from St. Peters- 
burgh state that this is the severest winter experienced in 
Russia for many years. The rivers and the sea were 
but no snow had fallen. The Forrest suit is at 
settled, Mrs. Forrest, by the final decision of the Court of 
Appeals of this state, receiv: $40,000 accumulated alimony 
from Mr. Forrest, and, henceforth, the sum of $4,000 a year. 
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8ST. GEORGE’S CRICKET CLUB. 

The annual meeting of the St. George’s Cricket Club was held 
at Windust’s, on ae evening, Jan. 5th, when the customary 
reports were read, and the officers for the ensuing year elected. 

e re were unusually satisfactory, and the meeting passed 
off rape | ; the only cloud being caused by the remembrance of the 
death of Jas. Creighton. Many and hi 
of sympathy, not only on the loss of so excellent a cricketer, but 
on the early decease of a young man so promising and 

The following are the officers elect for 1963: . 
Bage ; Vice-President, A. H. Gibbes; Treasurer, G. M. Vanderlip ; 
Secretary, Fletcher Harper, Jr.; Committee, Robt. Walker, Chas. 
Vinten, J. T. Waller, Geo. Fuller. 





Ovituary. 

Tre Eart or Grrrorp.—We have to record the death of 
the Earl of Gifford, which took place at Dafferin-lodge, High- 
gate, after a protracted illness. The deceased was eldest 
son of the Marquis of Tw e, and was born in 1822 at 


Yester-house, Haddingtonshire. He was educated at Trinity- | 


hall, Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. in 1845. By the 
death of the deceased a vacancy has occurred in the represen- 
tation of the borough of Totnes, the constituency of which 
Lord Gifford had represented in Parliament on Liberal 
ciples since 1855, when he was first returned. Lord Gifford 
was private secretary to Lord Panmure for a short time in 
1854, when Lord Panmure held office as of State for 
War. be Pl a tones of — and was 
appoia' aptain of the Lothian valry in 
180. a recently reported his Lordship's marriage to Lady 

ullerin. _— 

Lorp Monsox.—We have to announce the death of Lord 
Monson, of Burton-hall, in the county of Lincoln, and Gatton- 


It were the expressions | Ash’ 





M.P. for Andover.—H. A. Churchill, C.B., , now ELM. ‘yond —_ >> be rary ttibe efvereanl ~yr 4 

Beipeh Mog. bow Cons. st teguacom, ts be Cuns. ot Seany--@.5.| GR aie Geen e tie cee eee ee 
., now . a ‘ons. assy.—G. J. 5 
gig eg gh to be Cone, at Brseroom.— _- nee <i > 
. rton, ., now V. Cons. 

Kertch—& Rab , Esq., now V.-C. at Ale to be V..C. at} Tue U. 8.8. “Tuscarora” Hoists Brrrise Corours— 
Toultcha. —Mr. rs P. brother of Sir R. G. Levinge, M.P., | Over and over again, in connection with the slave-trade and 
to the vacant judgeship at Calcutta. 


Army. 


The Delhi Gazette mentions an attempt on the life of Col. 
Gawler, of the 78rd regt. A thief entered his ten’ 
the night of Nov. 18,one march from Agra, on the Gwalior 
road. Col. Gawler made an attempt to seize him, when the 
man stabbed him with a knife or 
The disturbance aroused a servant, who also, in attem 
to capture the thief, was stabbed, we believe mortally. 
Gawler lies in a very dangerous state. The criminal has been 
t.——Capt. Stuart, of the 17th regt., having completed 






the Oxtage commen, hen Speaeed st STi La avaandl urcesraiinies enmawcns enti 
Jamaica, where he is appointed Asst. Mil. Sec. to for the benefit of those persistent readers who think that a 
more.—In recent experiments in Verona, Fort 


Wratislaw, belongi on Auli, wen cannonaded first at a 
distance of 600 “r 


to be 

trian ment is said to have also manufactured a very ad- 
salsahio astiele of gua metsh----We te See 
letter: —“ The Royal , some days ge. experi- 
ments with gunpowder of paper, w turned = 


A Gee Sr ee Nee, See es ee ore 
success. Common packing paper was in the course of or | came under our stern, went us, lowered a boat, sent 
Sthean mnlagees teansiormed tate @ very powerdal of board of us; and when the boat 


kind 

yl BE pe x ace tohenanie 

invention, w seems to be very 

.” Surely our already inflammable American con- 
temporaries would command & premium, if there be any truth 
in this story. _ 
Was-Orrics, Dec. 19.—30th and Bt-Lt-Col Pakenham 
tobe 14-Get, b *i-Gal Manieverer CB) who ret on Reps Cap 
Atcherly to ; Lt Stevenson to be ; Ens Braine to 
Lt; Ens Cobden, to be Ens. 


did! ; 
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Nabvp. 


Loss OF THE U. & 8 “ MONTTOR.” 
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Hatteras, on the night of the 90th ult., and went down, under 
circumstances which have been given at great length to the| Barnes to 
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Joanna Bethune,” written by herson, the Rev. G. W. Bethune, 
New Publications. himself recently numbered with the dead. Mrs. Bethune seems 
Among the very pleasantest books of the season is The | to have been a lady of peculiarly strong as well as lovely cha- 
Book-Hunter, Ete., by John Hill Burton, a London work re- | racter, and to have lived a life of practical goodness. Her 
produced, in a particularly neat duodecimo of 400 pages, by | meditations—comprised in an appendix to the biography— 
Messrs. Sheldon and Co., of this city. And it was well worth | breathe a spirit of pious trust and confidence in the promises 
reproducing, for it tells many an agreeable story of libraries | of the Gospel, and illustrate the strengthening influence of 
and auction-rooms and book-clubs, and of the men whose | Christian faith. The record of such a pure mind and good 
chief-end and aim in existence lies or has lain between | life cannot fail to attract the sympathetic appreciation of 
covers of calf or vellum. A mere mention of the headings to | thoughtful minds. © 
a few of the chapters or divisions is enough to whet the lite- Only the actions of the just 
rary appetite— Mighty Book-Hunters,”—“the Auction-Haunt- Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 
er,”—“ the Hobby,”—“ the Collector and the Scholar,”—“ the BOOKS RECEIVED 
Gleaner and his Harvest,”—“ the Creation of Libraries,”—“ the The Life of General Jackson. By James Parton. 





Roxburghe Club.” A large personal experience and a genial] A New Edition................000.00cccccceeees Mason Brothers. 

disposition, combined with certain independence of judg-| Mt Halliburton's Troubles. By Mrs. Henry 

ment, seem to have fitted the author eminently well for ram- Railway Guide. December. pee pe a D. Appleton and Co, 
i : and he avoids with oems. Adelaide Ann tor. Bi a 

ng See eeunpent: we ie Se nee lite nn ccccrccoseres cs. ces tuber and Fil 

tact the exuberance of an enthusiast in the pursuit, and the | 4 present 


captious sneers of a cynical critic—The only drawback to this 
edition is found in the “ Additional Notes,” by Mr. Richard 
Grant White, which figure prominently on the title-page 
and incongruously at foot of sundry pages. They are for the 
most part extremely irrelevant, and dragged in occasionally TE nae ool in aaa oe farper and Brothers. 
with the apparent and pitiful desire to discharge therein a lit- | Modern Mar io Saee on8 Eneis. By © pe 
tle of the Anglophobic bile which has generated so ubsurdly | pines Left Out. A Book for Children. By the ' 
of late in the American mind. Thus, when Mr. Burton tells} Author of “ Line upon Line.” ............ 0... 0.0... cece es Ditto. 
us how the Duke of RoxLurghe betook himself to book-hunt- 
ing, on being crossed in a love affair with a Mecklenburg) THE PRINCE CONSORT’S LITERARY REMAINS. 
Princess, because her sister was to marry George III., Mr.| No slight sensation has been caused at home by Mr. John 
White must needs fly off into a terrible denunciation of Euro-| yfurray’s publication, in book form, of the principal Speeches 
pean political etiquette in these matters, coupled with 4 jere-| ang Addresses of “ Albert the Good,” obviously put forth with 
miad in advance over the unlucky fate of “ the German lad | the sid and at the desire of her who knew him best. From 
named Edward Albert, who was here ® year or tWO/sundry papers before us, all devoting a large space to 
ago,” inasmuch as he is destined to wear s crown, and/| comments or extracts, we borrow what follows, which the 
Mr. White is pleased to think that “such a fiction should reader will find to be full of int t. With ref to the 
have long since passed away.” What on earth this solemn | Quc¢n’s participation, there is an earnest and most touching 
opinion has to do with the Book-hunter, it ts not easy to | nathos in this passage from the Introduction, which may fitly 
determine.—Again, Mr. Burton, in his light comments upon precede our citations. 

what he terms “ The Desultory Reader or Bohemian of| «tp allowing this memorandum of the Prince to be pub- 
Literature,” playfully states that Gibbon’s “ Decline and | lished, the Queen is also actuated by another motive, in addi- 
Fall” is too heavy a dose “ if consumed straight through with- | tion tpg? pe have ae ben nay mag oe 
ca ay" and sugges in te ume somewbat fanny ven, | Me & ting oper fr exreing In ihe mow, ear 
certain digressions in which Hervey’s “ Meditations” and “ Don | to express. During the Prince’s life, the Queen often lo 
Juan” have place. Would it be believed that the “ additional- fo ee Seowe Tears Oe cree greet, wee — 
note” man takes occasion to give this advice: “ Add to these | ful, e w e vi m the Prince ° 
General Butler’s orders pedo Ber correspondence at New | 8Ft in the conduct of public affairs. Her Majesty could hardly 


es endure, even then, to be silent on this subject, and not to de- 
Orleans,” proceeding to puff these documents and the General | clare how much her reign owed to him. And now the Queen 


himself in words which, unless our memory deceive us, we - ben Moai ee utte vis she oe felt, 
have once before seen doing duty ina New York newspaper | 9” ing the le loss to the pu ser- 
editorial? After this, a puff of Mr. Ward Beecher comes in pee tere be- + Dae ya er family, which the Prince's 
quite naturally—to the “ additional-note” maker. Of the abuse “The position of her Majesty, for many years accustomed to 
of Great Britain, passim, it is scarcely worth while to say | this loving aid, and now suddenly bereft of it, can with diffi- 
more. The truth is, the prevalent system of “ Americanizing” Sn asin eotaipaaaes te tom emer dar 4 
Desolate sombre, as meen most deep 
foreign books is a very foolish one, and this is a very foolish | ):-5 ine before path, Bowever, of duty acd of la. 
and egotistical sample thereof. bour, w 


her peopl ne vie Sith Got blesalng, str Sa yi my Be 
er le, i 8 , Strive to pursue ; but 
Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, wife of General Fremont, of | where, she fears, her faltering will show they lack the 
the U.S. Army, has written a history and defence of the Body | tender and affectionate support which on all occasions 

Guard which served General Fremont, during his “ Hundred ear eee to receive from her beloved husband the 
<a cel Pie pg ere ye nee ~ -- = a4 It is well said by the journal whence we cut these words: 
Segonyi, made eo brilliant The mournful feelings under which the above lines were 
Springfield, in October of last year. Her book is entitled The penned will be deeply shared by all who read this book. But 
Story of the Guard, and is published, in pleasing style, by | it will do more than foster a sorrow that is unavailing now. 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. The design of the 


tience H 


Graver Thoughts of a ep yl a6 denedendbtmndae chee Ditto. 
Romance of a Mummy. By Theophile Gautier. 
from the French by Mrs. A. 


———_>—__—- 








the interests fellow men, a of single- 
publication is a worthy one, since it aims to obtain money for | | 0" slaness and ng self-d lees inroce le coc dece 
the benefit of the bereaved families of such of the Guard as lings of princes, and never been surpassed by any public 


were killed in the Springfield battle. Such a purpose predis- | man. 


performance. Even the sin of book-making may be palliated The first anniversary of the death of late Prince Consort 
by the motive of charity. Mrs. Fremont tells her story with | bas not been suffered by the nation to pass by, without rais- 
enthusiasm, it with neither skill nor elogdnce. A. plain and | & Tesh burst of feeling for the widowed Queen ; and while 
ne tof o an the she lays her husband’s remains in their last resting-place, the 
pointed statement of facts would better served Bote ee oe cattects walt upon her tn respectful sympathy. 
pose of history ; though it might not have filled a saleable is, therefore, opportune for the appearance of a 
volume of two hundred pages The present narrative is dif- | Volume containing the Prince's public hes and add 





itt peec d ' 
fuse, and is encumbered with trivial details. Its political tone sadly oth Sone hr = eae eat *; 
is that of Abolitionism. Mrs. Fremont appears to be a firm | but to the of which Ae beer tes com buted. 


believer in the honesty, ability, and grand views of “ the 
General.” She will find many sympathizers. Her tribute to 
the bravery of Major Zagonyi and the Guard is, so far as we 
can judge, well-deserved; though, as she is careful to admit, 
they did not exhibit rarer courage than has been shown by 
thousands of others in the course of this terrible civil war. 
Some readers may, perhaps, inquire wherefore a special deed | character of this remarkable man.” 

of courage is thus singled out for commemora-| That the late Prince declined to be the successor of the 
tion—since the American strife is one of vast proportions, | Duke of Wellington as Commander-in-Chief bas beea gene- 
thickly studded with battle-fields, and ennobled—so far as rally believed ; but the circumstances 
war can be ennobled—by many brave deeds of brave men. clearly stated. 


“To her Majesty” the writer of this volume, as he himself says, 
- is a for a view of the hag ap yin which a 
oving profound appreciation is combined with the most 
earnest desire for exact truth and faithfulness. There is not 
any one who could have been izant of the various traits 
of the Prince enumerated in this Introduction, unless he had 


a complete affection, into the whole beauty and merit of the 


to useless and o! ” 
Sena) Sakae Be Semel lived, ae Ge i ove weeny” id 
the duty of “A 
it Pen ere @ he Saaee 
office yf -in-Chief. He was eager to ay ne its 
machinery at once, and he was ready to answer for 
we believe the Duke to have made a mistake in ad- 


General” 
actuated Mrs. Fremont in the work she has performed. We 


hope that desire may be fulfilled—though we scarcely look to 


Messrs. Harper and Brothers, of this city, have just pub- 
lished a volume that must prove interesting and valuable, es- 
pecially to religious readers. It contains a “Memoir of Mrs. 


been instructed by her who alone saw, with the full light of | character. 


should be the ye army, and should, in truth, take its 
commands from the Sovereign ; and fearing that, after his own 
death, the principle might be weakened in practice from the 
fact of the Sovereign being a woman, when some man less 
jealous than himself tor the prerogative of the Crown might 
preside at the Horse Guards, he sought to avert the danger by 
making the Consort of the Sovereign the titular head of the 
army, with a chief of the staff under him, who was to be the 
real ——— head, and who should, therefore, be the most 
eminent soldier in the service. Wecan hardly doubt that this 
proposal must have been a tempting one toa man so able and 
energetic as Prince Albert ; and remembering this, it must be 
universally admitted that he did himself immortal honour by 
refusing the dignity almost thrust upon him, and still more b 
the motives and considerations which dictated his refusa). 
The letter in which he communicated to the Duke his final 
decision, that “he must discard the tempting idea of being 
cms in command of the British army,” is a most remurka- 
le document. , Not merely is it admirable for the exalted 
spirit of sacrifice and self-abnegation which breathes through 
every line, but it evinces so perfect an understanding of the 
working of constitutional government, and of his own difficult 
position as the Sovereign's Consort, thaf, as a state paper, it 
would be worthy of the most experienced and sagacious states- 


Here is the letter as given. 


is ty dear Duke,—The Queen and myself have thoroughly 
considered your proposal to join the offices of Adjutant-Gene- 
ral and Quartermaster-General into one of a Chief of the Staff, 
with a view to facilitate the future assumption of the com- 
mand of the army by myself....... The question whether it 
will be advisable that I should take the command of the army 
or not has been most anxiously —— by me, and I have 
come to the conclusion that my decision ought entirely and 
solely to be guided by the consideration whether it would in- 
terfere with or assist my position of Consort of the 8overeign, 
and the performance of the duties which this position imposes 
upon me, 
oat wo de most p ant . licate one. While 
a je Sovereign has a great many disadvantages in compa- 
rison with a King, yet, if she is married, and her husband S. 
derstands and does his — her position, on the other hand, 
has many compensating advantages, and, in the long run, 
will be found even to be stronger than that of a male Sove- 
reign. But this requires that the husband should entirely sink 
his own individual existence in that of his wife—that he should 
aim at no power by himself or for himself—should shun all 
ostentation—assume no separate ey before the 
public—but make his position entirely a part of hers—fill 
up every which as a woman she would naturally leave 
in the ex of her regal functions—continually and anx- 
iously watch every part of the public business, in order to 
be able to advise.and assist her at any moment in any of the 
multifarious and difficult questions or duties brought before 
her, sometimes internati , sometimes political, or social or 

. As the natural head of her family, superintendent 
of her household, manager of =F atte affairs, sole confiden- 
tial adviser in politics, and only t in her communications 
with the officers of the Government, he is besides the husband 
of the Queen, the tutor of the Royal children, the private sec- 

of the Sovereign, and her permanent Minister. 

“ How far would it be consistent with this position to un- 
dertake the management and administration of a most import- 
ant branch of the public service, and the individual respon- 
sibility attaching to it—becoming an executive officer of the 
Crown, receiving the Queen’s commands through her Secreta- 
ries of State, &c.? I feel — oe undertaken the 

nsibility, I should not be ied to leave the business 
real work in the hands of another (the Chief of the Staff), 
but should feel it my duty to look to them = But while 
I should in this manner perform duties which, I am sure, 
every able General officer who has gained experience in the 





her | field would be able to perform better than myself, who have 


not had the advantage of such ex nce, most important 
duties connected with the welfare of the Sovereign would be 
left ocean, Sa nobody could perform but myself. I 
am afraid, , that I must discard the tempting idea of 
being placed in command of the British army.” 

Who will not agree with the Times in its comments ? 

The Pe, could not have done ter honour to the me- 
mory of her husband than by publishing the history of this 
great act of self-denial. It is more honourable to him than 
a hundred monuments. It shows the Prince clear-headed, 
self-denying, and a statesman in advan’ us contrast even 
with the e of Wellington. There will never be a doubt 
that in this matter the Prince was right and the Duke was 
wrong. It is one of the purest and the pleasantest chapters 
of history which has been turned in these days. 

———__ >—_— 
THE “TIMES” IN ITS CRADLE. 

An us publisher has uced a fac-simile of the 
oats Times which Lae on the morning of Wed- 
nesday, October 3, 1798. Many works of much greater pre- 
tension affurd their readers much less amusement and instruc- 
tion than can be found in —— sheet, which can be 
purchased for threepence, for the Times of sixty years ago was 
all comprised in one sheet, and fell short of the size of that 
smallest of London Express. All its advertise- 
ments did not amount to more than eighty, about the number 
now to be found in two columns of an ordinary daily journal. 
They were, moreover, of an insignificant and somewhat low 
Thus on October 3rd, 1798, “ _" ey? = 
twenty lines with eulogies of his “ nervous cordial and botani- 
cal syrup.” “John Collins,” who, “with the blessing of 
God,” had received “a great cure by taking Scaher’s patent 
pills,” and “ deems it a duty to give an account of it,” pro- 
vides the public with d of his —— ~ which may be 
instructive, but ay pleasant reading. Observers, 
who are surprised at the things which do appear in the Times 
of sixty , are scarcely less surprised at the many 
topics Vitich find no place in its columns. There are no let- 
ters from special ents—in fact, little or no foreign 
news—and even domestic affairs are treated more briefly than 
they would now be dealt with by the worst informed of county 
eee. Moreover, the whole style of the paper has 
something of the tone which we are now accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the Eanswill In large print and in pro- 
minent positions are placed littleanecdotes and counmon-piece 
quotations. In short, half the paper is o= up to the sway 
of penny-a-liners, who provide the public with entertainment 
of which the merit can be estimated from the following g speci. 
mens :—“ Every man, we are told, in this country may e388 
Admiral Nelson with Shakspeare— 

“ © Horatio, thou art e’en as brave a man 
As ¢’er my conversation capped withal.’” 
The capture of the French fleet by Nelson “has reduced 
Bonaparte in Egypt to the situation of ‘ Macbeth’— 
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“¢ There is no going home nor tarrying here.’ 


A facetious contributor sends a = the point of which, we 

fear, has been somewhat rusted of mA the lapse of time, but we 

give it as a specimen of the wit which amused our fathers, and 

commend it to the attention of the writers for “ Notes and 

Queries” :—“ To captivate is the great object of female dress, 

but the fashionables of the present day forget the old adage,— 
“ «In vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird.’ 

The citizens of London have nicely trimmed the Gallic 
cock ; they have cut his comb for him.” This bon-mot ought 
surely to give occupation to acute critics. It is certainly as 
great an object to know what was meant by the —_ which 
amused the men of sixty years , as to unravel the answer 
to the two riddles by which Virgil has tormentec scholars and 
students, and the remarks on female dress and the Gallic cock 
give immense scope for conjectural interpretation. Are they 
one joke or two, and are they pointed at female vanity or at 
Gallic cowardice ? If scholastic ingenuity does not afford a 
reply we fear that these inquiries must remain, like Boswell’s 
famous question as tg the expediency of wearing or not wear- 
ing a nighteap, for ever unanswerable. Meanwhile it is melan- 
choly to reflect that before fifty years have ~~ gibes at 


crinoline may have become unintelligible, whilst none but old 
men or eccentric students will throw any light on the sense 
or fun of allusions to “ our poor feet.” The humourist of the 


Zimes knows, however, how to instruct as well as to amuse, 
and informs all the world that “among the wonders of the 
present day Mrs. Siddons’ late achievements at Brighton, Bath, 
and London should not be aueiee. oes perform- 
ed at each of these places within the in ibly short space of 
ninety-six hours.” The fact, if true, is really curious, but, un- 
happily, liable to be forgotten at a time when, were there a 
Mrs. Siddons, she could easily give performances at the places 
mentioned within twenty-four hours. These notices would 
robably now-a-days onnty appear in the 7imes ; but, even 
ff they did appear, they would not have the importance which 
they must have possessed when they filled up a twentieth part 
of the paper. Lamb's friend, who lived by circulating the 
information not generally known, that the pawnbrokers’ balls 
were originally arms of the Medici, is, to persons of the pre- 
sent century an incomprehensible character. A glance at an 
old paper shows that, in the past generation, he must have 
driven a thriving trade. Anecdotes of Royalty have still im- 
mense fascination for loyal Englishmen, and in 1798, when 
every respectable person was loyal, a considerable portion of a 
respectable paper would naturally be devoted to the doings of 
the Royal Family. The 7imes records minutely the acts of the 
Court, which was then established at Weymouth. On Sep- 
tember 29th, “ being the anniversary of the birth of Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Wurtemberg, the morning was usher- 
ed in with the usual demonstrations of joy. The King, the 
Queen, and all the Princesses, with a number of the nobility, 
went to see the sports of the country people.” The squeam- 
ishness of modern taste will, we suspect, be little shocked at 
the amusements which entertained George IIL. and his daugh- 
ters, whilst those persons who are striving, with great success, 
to restore the prize ring, will read with a melancholy pleasure 
of the simple and manly sports patronized by good Kin 
George. A hand-bill, which invites “all persons of jovial 
friendly, and loyal dispositions” to be present at the under- 
mentioned country sports, thus describes their nature :— 

“A barrel of beer to be rolled down hill—Prize to whoever 
stops it. 

“A pound of tobacco to be grinned for. 

“ A handsome hat for the boy most expert in catching a roll 
dipped in treacle.” 

This simple advertisement throws much light on the whole 
feeling of the last century, and men, the restorers of pugilism, 
ought to learn from it that the displays of the prize-ring were 
in full keeping with the manners of a time when kings and 
priucesses laughed at amusements almost too coarse for modern 
clodhoppers or scullions, but are quite unsuited for an age 
which looks with disgust on entertainments which, sixty years 
ago, delighted all persons af friendly and jovial dispositions. 

In spite of the energy of its penny-a-liners, of the free ad- 
mittonce given to low advertisements, of the largeness of its 
priut and of its uncovered spaces, the 7imes of 1798 found it 
hard to fill up its one small sheet, and left a small blank space 
of at least two inches on its title entirely unoccupied. If 
any one imagines that on October 3rd there was a dearth of 
subjects of public interest he is utterly mistaken. On that 
day London was occupied with tidings of Admiral Nelson's 
“ glorious victory over the French fleet at Rosetta,” whose de- 
spatches, “ written,” says the Z¥mes, “ in the true style of a 
seaman, who understands better how to lead his fleet to vic- 
tory than to write a long letter,” fill the main part of every 
newspaper. Moreover, popular excitement seems to have 
meant then something very different to what it means now. 
“ After the play the news of Admiral Nelson's glorious victory 
produced a burst of patriotic exultation, which has rarely been 
witnessed in a theatre. ‘ Rule Britannia’ was lustily for 
from every part of the house, and was sung accompanied by 
numbers of the audience ;” whilst at Drury Lane “ A 
calling frequently, in a boisterous manner, for the tune of 
* Britons, strike home,’ was i diately sil d by the ap- 
— observation of another, ‘Why, damn it, they have, 

paven't they?” Englishmen, in fact, behaved with a demon- 
strative enthusiasm which we are now apt to think unbecom- 
ing rational men, and scarcely to be tolerated amongst the ex- 
citable inhabitants of Italy or Greece. Something more im- 
vortant than the tidings of Nelson’s success spread through 
sondon on the same day. Official letters from ireland told of 
complete success over the rebels. Englishmen, who talk of 
the fratricidal struggle in America and of the bloodthirsty 
cruelty of Mr. Lincoln’s commanders, would do well to 
read the despatches sent from Dublin on September 28, 1798. 
They are all filled with tidings of slaughter and execution, and 
there is something fearful in the coolness of the despatch, 
which narrates that everything seems perfectly quiet at Cavan. 
“ A general Court-martial has been sitting here for some days 
past, and continues to sit. Some have been hanged. Various 
yunishments have been inflicted on others. Every man who 
nas been liberated, was ob! to enter into izances for 
future good behaviour.” Humanity has, it is to be hoped, 
made some progress. We blow Sepoys away from the can- 
non's mouth, but we have some scruples about hanging men 
with white faces, even though they speak with a —— and 
dwell on the other side of Saint George’s Channel. Our chil- 
dren may possibly look with incredulous horror on the 
slaughters and executions of 1857. 

A metaphysician might be puzzled to define wherein lies 
the identity ot a newspaper. edo not profess to solve this 
enigma, and can only point out that this identity really exists. 
The Times of 1798 is, in and size, utterly unlike the 
“ Thunderer” of to-day, still it is unmistakably the Times. Its 
strongest and its weakest point is already apparent, for, small 
and feeble as is its voice, it speaks not in the interest of any 
one faction, but, as it were, in the name of the nation. Thus, 







































































the popular favourites are its favourites. Nelson is lifted up 
to the skies, and Pitt, who “is not confined with the gout at 
Walmer, for we saw him yesterday in the Park in perfect good 
health,” is obviously given the paper’s support. Foreign = 
are looked at from exclusively English point of view. us, 
the public are informed that, “ certain it is, that, independent 
of being harassed by the Arabs, the French have lost a great 
number of men by disease,” and that General Bonaparte was 
on very bad terms with his officers, who were generally di- 
spirited and out of humour with the expedition. Every state 
in Italy is represented as “ weary of the endless rapacity of the 
agents of the Directory,” and a solemn warning is given, that, 
though France may have allies, it is impossible that the French 
republic can have any who are so sincerely.” The future lead- 
ing organ has, moreover, already acquired the knack of giv- 
ing a hit at parties whose power is declining, and of trampling 
on statesmen who are down. A slap is administered to the 
Orangemen ; vigorous abuse is reserved for Mr. Fox and the 
Opposition. On the statement of the Opposition papers that 
Mr. Fox does not mean to attend his duty in Parliament durin, 
the next session, follows this comment :—“ The want of 
counsel has not proved detrimental to the public prosperity. 
It would appear, on the contrary, from the brilliant successes 
of the country since his secession, that his absence has been 
auspicious to the promotion of our national honour and glory. 
The man who wrote this must bave had prescience of the fu- 
ture greatness of his paper. The daring suggestion that Nelson 


what ap would do fér us. There is also a descri; 
tion of the ventilation and the roof, but here Mr. Boucicault’s 
language is not so clear as we could wish, and we cannot make 
out whether at our old humble "s there is at this moment 


ceiling would be like in the best of all possi- 
ble theatres. But at any rate, Mr. Boucicault has done enough 
to make us very to him. It is evident that, if his 
theatre is a pecuniary success, he will force other 

imitate his a and that to him the Londoner owe 
the institution of theatres so contrived as to make the specta- 
cle bright and pleasant, and to give the spectator all the phy- 
sical comfort he can reasonably require. 

This is a very great thing. We go to theatres because we 
want amusement, and a man is a public benefactor who ar- 
ranges that our amusement shall not be so seriously impaired 
as it is at present by glarin footlights, and bad smells, and 
hard narrow seats, half of which are so arranged that the spec- 
tator must either look ‘ht into the slips, or screw his eyes 
into a perpetual squint. The achievement of Mr. Boucicault 
is, if carried out, a very great achievement, and we shall be glad 
to hear that he realizes that modest sum of £20,000 a year net 
profit which he estimates as the proper perquisite of the ma- 
nager of a theatre. But, after all, a theatre is a place where 
plays are performed, and the play cannot but be the main 
thing. We therefore turn with some interest to see what are 
the pieces which are to be produced under this oblate dome, 





beat the French because Fox did not —_—e at West-| and to exhibit which the auditorium has been gutted and so 

minster, can hardly have been equalled by the boldest stroke — improved. When that spacious hall is ted on the 

of the Times, when it thundered in triumph in 1854.—Specta- | site of the six A gene houses, what are the dramas, we 

tor, Dec. 20. should like to » Which will occupy the i ination of the 
_—o 





crowds that will up and down there, in hopes of being 
able to get pious? A feeling of disappointment creeps over 
us as we read the advertisement. The ancient Astley’s has 
been ay weg the auditorium has been gutted, a new acous- 
tic form been given to the proscenium, the oblate dome 
of wire has been constructed or projected, and, as he confides 
to us, Mr. Boucicault has spent £1, more than he can well 
afford, in order that a grateful audience may have the privilege 
of looking at The Relief of Lucknow, and a pantomime about 
Lord = } The Relief of Lucknow is a sham Oriental 
melodrama, an tomime about Lord Dundreary, even if 
clever and ly beyond all expectation, can, at the best, be 
but an amplification of a very stale joke, borrowed from the 
repertory of another theatre. Lord Dundreary has oo to 
be a perfect nuisance. He is the standing joke of all the 

ple whose ag | notion of a joke is to have a standing joke 
and live on it. Mr. Sothern turned out a trifling but 
ingenious and original novelty, which, by this time, must have 
equally bored and enriched him. Since his success familiar- 
ized London with the notion of a puzzle-headed dandy, every 
small = and playwriter has made his little capital out of 
some faint extension of the original conception. If Mr. Bouci- 
cault was to start with a and a pantomime, he 
could not possibly have selected with less promise, ex- 
cept for those who care for no! but smart scenery, and 
an, and repetitions of hackneyed fun.—* *—Sat. Rer., 


THE ROYAL MAUSOLEUM. 
The Prince Consort's Remains. 

The consecration of the Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore 
took place this day. The Queen, previous to the ceremony, 
went from the Castle to Frogmore-house in the most private 
manner, and, when the Bishop of Oxford, the clergy, and 
members of the Royal Household, and others had assembled, 
walked to the Mausoleum, accompanied by the Prince of 
Wales, the Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse,and H. M. 
younger children. The Queen entered the Mausoleum at five 
minutes past 12 o'clock. The religious ceremonies, and the 
singing of the Choir occupied about half an hour. H. M., 
with the members of her family, and unattended by the Ladies 
and Gentlemen in Waiting, walked back to Frogmore. 

The Mausoleum has a central dome, an oc’ in, 64 feet in 
height and 30 feet in diameter. The ground plan of the build- 
ing is formed of four recesses, with connecting circular corri- 
dors, the space between the opposite recesses measuring also 
64 feet. There is an entrance porch projecting from the east 
side, approached by a flight of steps —A me the buildin 
is not yet completed, the central portion in which the Ro 
sarcophagus is to be = is entirely closed.—The e r 
of the Mausoleum will be nearly covered with granite ut vari- 
ous colours. The interior will be finished by coloured mar- 
bles and frescoes.—The building has been igned by Mr. 
Humbert and Professor Gruner.— Abridged from rt Circu- 
lar, Dee. 17. 


The mortal remains of the beloved and revered Prince Con- 
sort were privately removed early this morning from the en- 
trance of the Royal vault in St. George’s Chapel, where they 
had been temporarily deposited, and conveyed to the Royal 


Mausoleum at Frogmore.—At 7 o'clock precisely, the Prince ag The measurements made by him have given 231 metres 
of Wales, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, and Prince Louis of | fo 


r the length of the sides of the square base of the Great 
Hesse proceeded to the chapel, where were assembled the | P 


'yramid, and 146.5 metres for its height, whence it follows 
Dean of Windsor, the Rev. Ck x Russell, Vis- | that the angle its faces make with the horizon is 51 deg. 45 min. 
count Sydney, Lt.-Gen. the Hon. C. 7 . the Hon. Sir 


», Comparing this with the known inclinations of six other py- 
©. B. Phipps, and Col. Biddulph. Mr. Lolein and Mr. Mayot, 


ramids at Memphis, the constancy of this angle, which is 
the valets to the Prince Consort, also attended.—The proces- 


always confined between 51° and 53°, and on the average 524°, 
sion left the Chapel for Frogmore shortly after, and on arriv- | is very remarkable. invariable inclination, combined 
ing at the Mausoleum the coffin was placed in a sarcop 


p hagus | with the exact orientation of the pyramids, hae led to the idea 
and covered with a massive stone, in the presence of the| that there was some hidden connection between their form 
Prince and the gentlemen who had the privilege of being ~ and some celestial phenomenon, and co uently with the 
sent on this sad occasion, when the earthly remains of the divinity who presides there to the Egy an mytho- 
of fathers and masters were to their final resting- | logy. Now it is found that the star Sirius, when it the 
place. His Royal Highness and the gentlemen then returned | meridian of Gizah, falls directly upon the southern face of the 
to the Castle.—The plaster cast of the recumbent statue of the change 








Tue Ace or tae Pyrramips.—The ptian astronomer, 
Mahomed Bey, has published a remarkable work on the age 
and the objects of the Pyramids, as elucidated by the star 
Sirius. His labours were undertaken last spring, for the pur- 
pose of verifying the exact orientation of these vast funereal 


pyramids, and in cal the of position of this star 

Prince Consort, now being executed by Baron Marochetti in | during a succession aan the result fed go found that 
3,300 years B.c., its rays, when they culminated, fell exactly 
Sony to the southern face of the pyramids inclined 
eg. 5 min. to the northern horizon. But according to the 
principles of astrology, the power of astar has its maximum 
effect when its rays dicularly upon the object which 
it is deemed to influence. us, supposing that the pyramids 
have been constructed 5,000 years, it evident that their 
faces received the inclination of 52° for the pu of being 
struck normally by the rays of the most beautiful star in our 
heavens, and which was the Sothis—the 


marble, was then placed on the sarcopbagus. 

At 1 o’clock this afternoon the Queen, accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales, Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, and the 
young children, walked from the Frogmore-house without 
any attendants to the Royal Mausoleum, near to which were 
assembled the memhers of the Royal household immediately 
in attendance on the Queen and Royal family, and a few per- 
sons who had been honoured with invitations to be present.— 
The Dean of Windsor read a selection from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and offered a short prayer appropriate to the melancho- 
ly occasion —The Queen and Royal family, after placing 
wreaths of flowers on the foot of the tomb, retired. 

Her Majesty, awe much overwhelmed with grief, has 
been enabled to bear the trying events of these last days with- 
out any additional injury to her health.— Ditto, Dee, 18. 


way. The pyrami 
monuments, tt be found under the patronage of the 





v4 , hand, Sirius to the Egyptians, the soul ot 

THE GREAT DRAMATIC REFORMER. Sothis. The date of the foundation of the pyramids, as result- 

Mr. Dion Boucicault is going to give us a new sort of thea- | ing from these with the computation of 

tre, and has written a letter to the 7imes to tell us what we are | Bunsen, to which Cheops reigned in the thirty- 
to expect. We are to have an amount of theatrical comfort | fourth eentury our era. 





which will quite bewilder us, and make us fi at first that —-_ 

we are in the richest city in the world, and tempt us to| Lior anp Vecetation.—Dr. Mueller, in a treatise on the 
dream we are in a smal! town in Germany. is a dash, | vegetable production in the N: t of the 
an energy, and a magnificence about the description which | Exhibition, notes some — to the 
overpower and, at the same time, inspirit us. The Astley’s of | influence of the | duration of t during summer 
our youth is gone, but then a ified Astley’s has arisen. | months on the growth of in the hi latitudes ot 
Even the process of destruction necessary before Mr. Bouci-| Norway. At N. common peas grew at the rate of 
cault could realize his conceptions has a sublimity of its three and a-half in twenty-four some of the 


own. 
The first thing we did, says the artist, was to “gut the audi- 
torium.” Here is the apotheosis of our old fam stalls, and 
pit, and boxes. They have gone the way of all earthly ma- 
terials, but they have gone in a glorious and dashing way. 
They have perished under the form of a “ gutted auditorium. 
And, if we may trust Mr. Boucicault, it is a very good thing 
they should have perishéd, for we are going to have something | the 
much better instead. The lines of sight have been corrected ; 
the absurd method of lighting, so long triumphant over com- 
mon sense in the theatres, has done away with ; the seats 
are to be comfortable ; and so i ious and complete bas been 
the simplification of stage machi , and so great the *onse- 
uent lessening of expense, that we are to go to the stalls for 
three shillings and to the boxes for two. © these pret im 
provements an addition is to be made before Ww really 
marks a master mind. Six adjacent houses are to be pulled 
down in order to make room for a us hall, in which the 
anx‘ous public may wait comfortably until the doors are open. 
This vigilant care for people who are not in the theatre, but 






matters 
the fruits of Norway, th not 




















1863. THE ALBION. 93 
i ecting beyon collar of his coat ; his turned- | there would be some difficulty in coiling the cable upon a cy- | as well as most satisfactorily.—The other charge had refe 
pry ri -~ lar es > ie muscular yellow neck, | linder of itude sufficient t0 carry 1 500 tons df cable. No to Col. Burnaby alone, and was to the effect that he hed bene 
and above that, in a great black mass of hair, bristling doubt Capt. Selwyn has calculated for all details : but a cylin- guilty of something like sharping in making bets upon the 
and compact like a of mourning pins, rose the der sixty feet in length, fifty feet in diameter, and drawing | spell of the word Reindeer among a party of gentlemen as- 
quaint face and head, covered with its thatch of wild republi-| twenty feet of water, the tonnage of which is to be 3,366 tons, | sembled at Sir Lydston Newman’s seat in Devonshire. With 
can hair, of President Lincoln. The impression produced by | would be no toy to handle.—Canada paper. reference to this, the Court, in the first instance, delivered a 
the size of his extremities, and by his flapping yject- —_—_— verdict which, on the whole, was not so clear and satisfactory 
ing ears, may be removed by the of kindliness,| THe Beacars or Moscow.—In Moscow exist about 40,000| as could be wished; and the Duke of Cambridge, who, as 
sagacity, pe Po awkward bonhomie PF his face ; begmars by profession—rather a strong pruportion in a total of | colonel of the regiment, had instituted the inquiry, referred 
absolutely prodigious ; the lips, straggling and 380, inhabitants—who aed vy their trade in the shops | back the report. So anxious was his Royal Highness to have 
most from one line of black beard to the other, are onl and galleries of the Gostinnoc Dbor, a kind of Oriental bazaar. | the inquiry complete and conclusive, that when a report was 
in order by two deep furrows from the nostril to the ; | On every step you fall in with women carrying their children made which did not seem to fulfil these conditions, he again 
the nose itself—a prominent organ—stands out from with them, with | emer» dismissed from the hospitals, with | referred it back, with directions that certain matters should be 
with an inqu anxious air, as though it were sn burnt-out hey rom the neighbourhood, and that particular investigated more closely. The Court has now finally made 
some good thing tb the wind; the eyes dark, full, and species of the Russian who appeals to your generosity | its report, which has been confirmed by the Duke, and we 
set, are penetrating, but full of an exprestion which almost | on behalf of recruits and the os families they have left | have reason to believe it is to the effect that Col. Burnaby 
amounts to tenderness; and above them projects the shaggy behind them. The most impudent of all are discharged offi- | has vindicated his honour in the matter.—G@lobe, Dec. 19 
brow, running into the small hard frontal space, the develop- cials and soldiers, who are erally drunkards, covered with 
ment of which can scarcely be estimated accurately, a to | rags and decorated with orders and clasps. ‘Then, age ,you} Sport rm a Non-Sporting Counrry.—I am now in the 
the irregular flocks of hair carelessly across it.” | meet old women carrying open coffins with them, and begging | canton Vaud, la Suisse. A very enthusiastic young English- 
“Mr. Seward is a slight, middle-sized man, of feeble-build, | alms to defray the cost of burial. Other women, of the same | man from the east coast is residing in my neighbourh : the 
with the stoop contracted from sedentary habits and applica- | stamp, apply ne to you in the name of a bride who would like | aim and object of his existence is duck ‘shooting in and about 
tion to thte desk, and has a peculiar attitude when seated, | to be married, but wants a dowry. Peasants will stop you, to| the marshes where the Rhone enters the Lake of Geneva; he 
which immediately attracts attention. A well-formed and | enable them to buy a new horse, the old one having gone to| has pursued this sport daily for the last fortnight, and he has 
large head is placed on a long, slender neck, and pre ects over | the wall by some accident or other ; soldiers in full uniform, | brought to bag one duck, one pochard, and three brace of 
the chest in an argumentative kind of wanes if een eyes | Who have broken a glass in the barracks, clamour for a trifle ~ snipe. In accordance with the language of his country 
were seeking for an adversary ; the mouth is 


y flexi- | to replace the departed one. To the secular members of the | he designates all water birds, “fowl,” thereby puzzling not'a 
ble, large but well-formed, the nose prominent and aquiline, | fraternity is mixed a strong proportion of monks and nuns, | little a German with whom he converses now and then, as 
the eyes secret, but penetrating, and lively with humour of walking in the sombre _——- of their order, and asking 4| that worthy gentleman cannot reconcile (alihough an ‘apt 
comand twinkling about them ; the brow bold and broad, | mite for the erection of a new church, the restoration of a) English scholar) the speech of the East-coaster with the con- 
but not remarkably elevated ; the white hair silvery and fine chapel, or such like purposes. All point imperatively to the | tenis of his game-bag, thinking, as an educated foreigner 


—a subtle, quick man, rejoicing in power, given to perorate | boxes, plates, coffins, prayer-books, and altar-covers they pre- | would do, that fowl must be some variety of that rare specie 
and to euanalan Lina ae any fond of badinage, bursting with | sent to you with an entreating gesture. Pilgrims and pilgri-|the “Poulet de Barndoor” of Guat I trust I a oet 
the importance of state mysteries, and with the dignity of di- | messes, too, who have vowed to go to Palestine, to the Solo- | guilty of a breach of confidence in mentioning the sport which 
recting the foreign policy of the country—as all | vizki Monastry, or to the grave of the sacred Tychon, will ac- | my countryman has met with. He has seen lots of fowl on 
Americans think—in the world.” —My Diary, North and South, | cost you, each enlarging with great emphasis and considerable | the lake 
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i ; ; they are not barn-doors, but decidedly wildfowl, and 
fluency upon the holy object of their journey.—Letter from | so they are not to be got to windward of even by the skilful 

Lapy Morcan Acary.—Between her first and second en- | St. rg. boatmen of this iron-bound coast, and persist therefore in 
gagements as a governess, Sydney seems to have lived impa-| A Recutar Fix.—On Tuesday evening, a lad named spending the hours of daylight in the centre of the lake. The 


tiently at home, and was only fairly happy when with the | Archibald Campbell, about fifteen years of age, made a dar- gentleman I allude to is most persevering in his endeavours 
Crawfords in the north of Ireland, with leisure enough to ena- ing but unsuccessful attempt to enter the premises of Mr. | to shoot these wildfowl. I do nut quite with his opin- 
ble her to write “The Novice of St. Dominic” and “'The Wild | John Marshall, pawnbroker, Hospital Street, Hutchesontown. | ion that if he published his success “ half the fellows at home 
Irish Girl,” the latter of which works first made her “ famous.” | It ap that this venturesome youth had arranged with an | would be coming down here next season.” 

With the manuscript of “ The Novice” she made the + ‘to break into Mr. Marshull’s premises, and for this} In Switzerland it is necessary to take out a license to sport 
from Dublin to London alone; no pleasant enterprise in 1805,| purpose he ascended to the roof of the building, where he | with dog and gun in each canton. The price for this‘docu- 
when the Conway and the Menai its were unbridged 


» | stri off his jacket and shoes and descended the chimney | ment varies from ten or twelve to twenty-five francs. If 
and the road 5 enmaenmawr was as wild difficult as in | } ny 3 y 4 — 


ng to the pawnbroking office. The youth, no doubi,| do not use a dog you pay about half the above rates. The 
Dr. Johnson's days. When the coach drove into the “ Swan a that when he got the length of the fireplace he would | running dog is Orn in this neighbourhood for hares, 
with Two Necks,” in Lad Lane, she had not a notion where | be 


ight, and in a position to plunder the place, and then | or for “the hare,” as Major Ponto would say; and (or I 
to go or what to do next, and sat down upon her small trunk meahieiitaneae ty avdeee, bust P y (or I am 


e soon discovered that he | mistaken) every hare is known to the chasseurs by his Chris- 
in the yard, to wait until the bustle of arrival should have a| had made a sad mistake. The front of the fireplace happen- tian name. An English tad living not far off is the best chas- 
little subsided. Overcome with fatigue and anxiety she fell} ed to be securely boarded with shelving, which pd 0 seur of hares in the country, and on a recent occasion he shot 
fast asleep. Such was the first appearance in London of Syd-| pledged goagls, and none of the apertures in the wood-work | two in one day. The modus operandi is as follows:—The 
ney, Lady ae. == and artists are not likely to forget a cir-| were large enough to admit the body of the young burglar. | sportsman takes up a tion behind a tree, stone, or hedge, 
cumstance so picturesque. He then threw down several bundles of pledges, with, the view | near where several and tracks on the hill-side converge : 

* * She erroneously fancied that she was ex to enter- | of forcing an entrance into the apartment, but failed ; and on | he then sends his “ running dog” (a sort of long-legged beagle) 
tain the company, be it what it might; and she was fond of| W: y about one o'clock, one of the pawnbroker's assist- | in quest, and awaits the result. The dog races off, and scours 
telling stories in which she figured as the com nion of the | ants observed the bundles lying on the floor, and, on replacing | the coverts. If he gets wind of a hare he sticks to him, and 
great, instead of confining herself to scenes of low life,| them, his hand came in contact with the head of the impri-| the chances are that in the course of the day he induces the 
which she described inimitably. Lady Cork used to say, «] soned burglar. The assistant almost fainted, but immediately | poor creature to follow one or other of the tracks leading to 
like Lady Morgan very much as an Trish blackguard, but ¥| plucked up courage and called his neighbour. The police| Where the chasseur is ensconced, when the ever watchful 
can’t endure her as an English fine lady. were then sent for, and Campbell, who evidently made several an converts the quadruped into a piece of meat worth 

ee the latter years of her life, her house derived at | des; attempts to ascend the chimney, was captured | 6f. or 7fr. This is the spot of the district. Another plan for 
intervals a great additional charm from the presence of her | and conveyed to the Southern Police Office.—Glasgow Herald. | covert-shooting is with a belled pointer, who rummages about 
nieces, daughters of Sir Arthur Clarke, who looked well, — until he gets scent of game; there and then he stands, the 
talked well, drew well, and sang to admiration. It wasinal-| Parturrunt Monres.—We want now another proclama- | bell stops, the chasseur puts out his pipe, raps the breech of 
lusion to his rted engagement with one of them that|tion for white men. We think, with Frederick Douglass, that | his gun, and off he goes for a pot-shot at the pitce de gibier 
Rogers said, “ Whenever my name is coupled with that of a|“ white men are as as black men, if they behave them- | w his faithful Tonto has been steadily ing tor some 
oung lady in this manner, I make it a point of honour to say | selves as well.” We think that thousands and tens of thou- | minutes, in anxious expectation of his master’s arrival. 
{ have? refused.” > of boy men bast —_ -_ aa this — re-| The Lake of pe ~— 18 — by a fabulous bird, the 

sac a bellion—who are now bound and fet in ban —|\* "—a sort 0 g Dutchman. To judge from 

ee Wastep.—A saute etempeants, should be set free. Is there to be no day of pn owing descriptions of the natives, this pana veades 4. 
¥ yh needless to name, gg. ae ‘ owing > hs for such? Must the millstone of =e 4 and bondage to/| the gulls in this country are said to make their nests, at the 
fie mad F —s. —— — Devons i Sena to his) debt for ever hang about their necks ? there no help ?| bottom of the lake (aw fond); it is but rarely seen’on the sur- 

- 4 x oF 9 oy had with old We appeal to you, President Lincoln, in their behalf. That | face, is ont as as the steamer, and, when dead, its 

Dear Frank,— phere be ‘da Bra " Ls old | voice which gladly speaks to-day for liberty, which speaks to | skin is worth I am afraid to say how much. If you go on’the 
— Dingle — kent oh vm fe tom, | thrill the hearts of down-trodden millions, the sound of which | lake in search of this water-kelpie, it always happens that the 
pa Be 4 ah gn you Sept i> atitherel a my | shall move this entire nation, shall cross the ocean, shall echo| weather is too cold or too hot, or too rough or- not 
Gos ney way of living, and wondered how a fellow ever could | f-5m mountaintop to mountain-top, throughout this wide | rough enough, al h just before you started there was 

‘ool enough to waste his life in London, where there was —and make e ls reioice—~ ‘ rt of a fleet of “grebes” cl ga 
no chance of his enjoying any sport. Well now, if you'll just world— e even angels rej that same voice may,|a re , a gre close to the landing a 
come and spend a week with me this Christmas, I think I'can and will, once, and many times more, speak for freedom, | Should be so fortunate as to rid the lake o 


this 
convince you to the contrary of that. I can’t = any may ask that other fetiers and chains be broken, may | monster,! will ask you to record the feat, so that none of 
otter hun! roe aoe meee ones eee ade 


I 
fate demand that a host of loyal men of Saxon blood and of white | your readers may be induced to break up their establish- 
my boy, to a night's hunting? We have got together skin shall hear from our legislative halls that the day of their | ments in old England this season, to come down here in search 





-e) | emancil has come. e appeal to you, Sumner and Col- | of a chasse au .— Letter in the “ Field” from Chillon. 
seit pac his ea, tt ame is illo eal |e" yom, Win and Leo ou, Fe ud Kel ibis 
"To tempt you up, old chap, I'll just describe the way in |‘ Yo% Chandler and Gurley — and scores of others whose) 4 Fers; IMPORTANCE oF 44 ARTICLE.—Baron Rothschild 


; of duty to man is the golden rule of God. We ask 
we go to wo! The meet takes +, | Measure y go { SK | of Paris, has been giving a sumptuous entertainment at his 
vinta at efght o'clock P. ML (on foggy f.. EL, generally we | 7% plainly, now, at the prosent session of Congres, to give splendid country seat, to the Emperor Napoleon. Fry 
meet at six o'clock) and when we've got our pack together, we us, what every | commercial nation on earth has writ-| digality had full ee ent the cost is said to have been a 
throw off in the direction where we think it likeliest that we | (2 ° its statute-book, a bankrupt law—a good, fair, equita | million and a half of But the Parisian wits turn every- 
shail see some To start the game, one of the hunters, ble, just, and righteous bankrupt law!!—N. Y. Independent. | thing into ridicule ; and as the Baron has the credit of Speak 
i with s i Tue SetF-ComPLacent AnouitTionists.—* * By a gradual ing! ~s as rf ea Ls on by “gh 
— spoken pero 8 leave: “Sire, jé ne 
some pt my ~ ye p teed ~ aie oe ~~ mt one — € | influence, God developed, at length, an opposition to this gigan- amais le mémoire de cette journée.” This is ada 
tipsy is corkscrewy gyrations are sure to start the Ga- tic wickedness that was overshadowing the land. mount to declaring that he could never forget what the i¢te 
rotter if there be one in sight, and when the vermin has once Mn years He has summoned superior moral natures | had cost him. He should, of course, have said la mémoire : an 

d fastened on his 


evil, until a generation of noble, protesting men | intimation that he should ever cherish th liection of th 
broken an on prey, the pack, who are has been reared and trained. The anti-slav nflict h. in e e recollection of the 
- ae ‘ anti-slavery conflict has done 
oreo th _—— hunting-whips and cudgels, rush in and | },.0n to America a school and tr ining not less imp ttl honour him. 


it itse! i ‘De 
pass him | . 45 Luther's Ref tion to B In a period of unbound- he itself is thus described The great 


then 
the honours of his semi-regal abode at Ferritres 
7 - ed worldly prosperity, when a nation was silently receding | j st 
If Garotter-hunting clubs were established about town, I B gegen ih rights and_ liberties, this eet eat ne —_ like all great Hebrew festivals, recalls the 


bers of the great House, sons, brothers, 
ing by the way in which he shrieks and squeals, there is no- slavery resistance saved the moral sense and principles of the | and nephews, had been assembled from all Euro; 


; coun- 
thing he hates more than being soundly thrashed. This you | "*%0a-—Jadependent. tries; ten thousand head of game had been brought. up from 
know ‘he never is when hunted down by the police, who have| Powers or Enpurance.—Mr. F. Hall, while narrating be- Bohemia ; the plate for the great circle was all new, and its 
orders, I believe, to treat him with all tenderness, and not to | fore the American Geographical Society his recent Arctic ex-| models had all been broken up ; the china was of a priceless 
hurt a hair of the creature’shead. When run to earth | perience, took the opportunity of introducing the Esquimaux | “ind, Boucher having painted every piece; the Emperor 
in gaol he is well fed and never thrashed. and so ot course the | man whom he brought away with him—a hardy hunter, who ted a cedar to mark his visit; ways was received in a 
breed is largely on the increase, and there is little fear at has been known to stand for three days and nights motionless hung with Gobelin tapestry, on w h was represented the 
sent of there being no Garotters found to hunt. If we wish to | on the ice beside a seal-hole. Mr. Hall described the ability of | Promotion of Mordecai by Ahasuerus. Haman, it is noticed, 
the Esquimaux to go without food as quite astounding. He did not accompany the monarch, but the incident is said, in 
you have a\has known them to do so for weeks. He heard of an in-| Paris, to be very complete ; for Mordecai owes his honours in 
stance in which a party of these intrepid seal-hunters were this, as in the ancient case, to the desire of Esther to save the 

with our junting ; and meanwhile believe me, | floated off from the mainland on a pack of ice, and could not Levites. 
return ys, during which time they had not a morsel} MANAGER AND Acrress.—The Imperial Court has just giv- 
of food; they survived, although even their faithful and | en judgment on an appeal from a decision of the Paris Tribu- 
Su THE SUBMARINE w dogs succumbed to the pangs of hunger. nal of Commerce, in which M. Dennery, manager of the St. 
Selwyn, R. N., has printed a pam showing a new mode James's Theatre in London, was tiff, and Mile. Théric, the 
electric Tue TurF Scanpats—The Court of Inquiry which has| actress, defendant. In 1861 M. engaged Mile. Théric 
method is very devised. Capt. Selwyn recom- | been sitting for some weeks to investigate the truth of certain | to play at his theatre from the 20th of May to the 3ist of July, 
mended that a large ae to the | imputations i 
be Guards 
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upon the honour of two officers of the Grenadier | and it was that she should not take part in any pri- 
has made its report. It will be recollected that one of | vate t without his consent. Bevin a 
was to w ech- 


is ° 
and oy ’s,on the 20th of July, Mile. Théric 
advan attending this method are set forth in the pages of |on at Newmarket. Upon this charge the Court had but Jittle informed M. Dennery of the fact, and asked ission, 


perm 
s pamphlet, among which is the facility of aban- | difficulty in coming to lusion that there nothing to | which, as she was not wanted at the theatre on that day, w 
dening the cyliadias tn cme of . affect the reputaiton of either of qt ry >t y granted, and. she accordingly accepted Lady she 
with which it may be recovered. It may be suggested that Capt. Annesicy was concerned the inquiry terminated quickly ' worth’s proposal. M. Dennery, however, changed his ming 
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two days before the performance was to take place, and gave 
Mile. Théric formal notice that she must not play. Mile. Thé- 
ric replied that she had accepted the ent on the faith 
of his promise, and that she would fulfil it, whatever the con- 
sequences might be, and she did so. M. Dennery then com- 
menced proceedings against her before the Paris Tribunal of 
Cc ce d Jing 5,000f. da: but the demand was 
rejected with cost, on the ground that Mile. Théric was justi- 
fied in playing at Lady Molesworth’s by the verbal permis- 
sion which the plaintiff had given. M. Dennery now appeal- 
ed —_— that decision, and the Court, after hearing counsel, 
confirmed it purely and simply. 








Toveu Story on A Texver Scssect.—The London Lancet 
vouches for the truth of the following statement :—‘ Late one 
evening a person came to our office and asked to see the edi- 
tor. On being introduced to our sanctum, he placed a bundle 
upon the table, from which he proceeded to extract a very 
fair and symmetrical lower extremity, which had evidently 
belonged toa woman. “ There,” said he, “is there anything 
the matter with that leg? What ought to be done to the man 
who cut it.off?’ On having the meaning of these interro 
tories put before us, we found that it was the leg of the wife 
of our evening visitor. He had been accustomed to admire the 
lady’s leg and foot, of the perfection of which she was, it ap- 
pears fully conscious. A few days before he had excited her 
anger, ont they had quarrelled violently, upon which she left 
the house, Ganies she would be revenge on him, and that 
he should never see the object of his admiration again. The 
next thing he heard of her was that she was a patient in —— 
Hospital, and had had her leg amputated. She had declared 
to the surgeons that she suffered intolerable pain in the knee, 
and begged to have the limb removed—a petition the sur- 
geons coniplied with, and thus became the instrument of her 
absurd self-torturing revenge upon her husband!” 


Manners Aone “Tue Fancy.”—One morning last week 
the American champion, Heenan, conducted himself very im- 
properly on proceeding from Torrin; to Bideford with 

owe’s circus. Mr. Hammon, the toll collector at the-Tor- 
rington turnpike gate, when Heenan was passing the gate, de- 
manded nine-pence as toll for the vehicles and horses he was 
=e The latter refused to pay the toll, alleging that the 
agent in advance had discharged the tolls. The collector, in 
a most civil manner, assured him such was not the case, when 
Heenan poured forth a volley of the most ful language, 
swearing that he would smash the collector's head. To this 
Hammon coolly replied that it would do him (Heenan) no 
credit to strike a poor old man like him, and assured him that 
a little Englishman, named Tom Sayers, had thrashed him 
once to his heart’s content, and could do so again. Upon this 
Heenan assailed him with language too to be repeated, 
having at the same time a respectable looking female sitting 
by his side, and throwing the collector a shilling on the 
ground, peeeeueny demanded the change. The old soldier, 

tA in li 





not to be t , picked up the shilling from 
the mud and quietly deposited the three pence change in its 
place. The “ Benicia Boy,” bursting with rage, had to de- 


scend from his carriage to pick the change out of the dirt.— 
Tiverton Gazette, Dec. 17. 





A Great Sarp-Canat in HoLttanp.—< telegram from Hol- 
land anuounces that the Datch Chambers have ratified the 
concession for cutting a ship canal through North-Holland, 
by which a direct communication will be made between Am- 
sterdam and the North Sea. This undertaking, when com- 
pleted, will, according to the description given, be one of the 
most important engineering works ever executed in Europe. 
The canal will be 13 miles long, navigable by ships drawing 
24 feet of water, and will shorten the distance from Amsater- 
dam to London and all 4 south of the Texel by about 80 
miles, and enable vessels to get to sea within a few hours, 
whereas they now generally spend three days, and often a 
week, in that process. To form a safe entrance it will be 
necessary to construct enormous sluices and an artificial har- 
bour upon the unprotected coast of Holland, the piers of which 
will have to extend more than a mile into the sea. This will 
be the most difficult engineering work to be overcome. 
To the undertaking is conceded the reclamation of about 
15,000 acres of rich alluvial land, the value of which is esti- 
mated at 1,000,000/. sterling. The total capital uired is 
stated to be 1,500,000/. sterling, and this is to be bya 
Government guarantee of interest at the rate of = cent. 
The concessionaires are Mr. J. C. Jager, of Amsterdam, and 
the English engineers, Messrs. B. W. Croker and Charles 
Burn, who, it is said, have been more than ten years maturing 
the project, the concession having been originally asked in 
April, 1852.—London paper. 





Our Home Secretary anp THe GaroTrers.—A deputa- 
tion of magistrates of the City ot London waited on Sir George 
poy on Monday. Their object was to advocate a recurrence 
to the old system of transportation as the only way to check 
the rapid increasein crime. The Home Secretary replied in a 
style at once official and weak, recapitulated Acts of Parliament, 
thought that the cases of garotting were ex: ted, had or- 
dered certain persons to be apprehended, doubted if tickets-of- 
leave were given to men guilty of highway robbery, and pal- 
pably had not an idea either of the extent of the existing evil 
or how to devise a remedy. He promised, however, to issue 
a Royal Commission next Tuesday to inquire into the opera- 
tion of recent acts, and especially of those which authorize 
the grant of tickets-of-leave.— Ditto, Dec. 20. 





Prayine To THE Pornt.—In his speech at Birmingham, 
Mr. Bright apologized for the quality of Indian cotton. He 
admitted, however, that it was very bad for the workmen, 
and illustrated their excessive distaste by a story, which will 
offend only those who think that men should never pray for 
the bread they need. “The other day, while a Methodist 
minister was supplicating the Supreme Being at a prayer 
meeting, and asking, among other things, for a supply of cot- 
ton for the famishing operatives, one man, with a oh sense 
of what he had suffered, interposed the ejaculation, Yea Lord, 
but not Surat.” This man was honest, nearly as honest as 
the old man, who falling over a bridge prayed that God would 
protect him, “ and quickly, for ‘aacls no time to spare.” 





A Maenetic Prenomenon.—A notice has appeared in a 
foreign journal of certain very remarkable magnetic phe- 
nomena which were observed in Russia. It appears that 
while making a survey with pendulum experiments in the 
neighbourhood of Moscow, the officers employed were sur- 
prised by finding a marked inclination of the pendulum to- 
wards the city. With a view to obtain data tor com 
the observation was repeated at another station some miles 
distant, and afterwards at others, until an entire sweep had 
been made round the region, as it may be called, of the ancient 
capital of Muscovy. But in every instance the result was the 


s8me—an attraction, so to speak, of the pendulum towards the 
city as to a focus. The result is so anomalous, that mathema- 
ticians are at a loss to account for it; and it is partly in the 
hope of eliciting further information that we publish these 
culars. é should like to know at what from 
oscow the observations were made. Geologists might then 
be questioned as to the nature of the strata within the circum- 
perambulated area. Meanwhile this focal attraction remains 
a very curious subject of speculation.— Ath 








UnvVEILine a Starve mn St. Pavi’s—On the 17th ult., the 
statue recently erected to the memory of the late Sir William 
Napier, the historian of the Peninsular war, in the north en- 
trance to the nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral, was formerly in- 
augurated. The statue has been erected by public subscrip- 
tion. It is eight feet six inches in height, and is of Carrara 
marble. The left hand of the General is represented as 
ing the sword, a scroll held in the right. The 
is six feet six inches in t, and is of Sicilian marble. The 
inscription is, “ General Francis Patrick Napier, his- 
torian of the Peninsular war, born 1785, died 1860.” 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 730.—By Richard Rabson, B.A. 
BLACK. 








WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in 4 moves. 





SoLuTION TO Propiem No. 729. 


White. Black. 
1. Kt toQ5 1. K takes Kt 
2. KtoQB5 2. Pto QKts 
3% RtoK3 3. Either P takes R 
4. P mates 





Game played in the Match between Messrs. M’Donnell and Mac- 
kenzie, We cite it to show how many « slip there is between cup 
and lip. 





White(M’D.) Black (M.) White(M’D.) = Black (M). 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 WRtOKBS QtoQ2 
2KttoK BS KttoK B3 17 RtoKK8 KttoK3 
3 KttksKP Pto PS TH toK R3 
4KttoK BS KttakesKP |19PtoKB5 KRtoK 

5 PtoQ4 res + £48}, PtoQBs 
BBs BtoK 2 21 K to (e) 9229 
TPoOQB4 BtoK3 22 Rto K Kt ty | t 

8 Ptakes P  B takes P BKttoK2 QtoQ4 

9 Castles Castles a owe QB3 (6) Q takes Q 

10 KttoQB3 KttoKB3 25 P takes KtoKB 

ll BtoK3 Kt toQB3 26 K Rtks RP 9 Sp tak Be 
12 Kt to K5 BtoQ3 27 Kt to K 4(c) takes R 
1I3PtoKB4 QKttoKtS |28 KttakesKt Kt tks Kt, and 

to Q Kt B to QB3 wins. 

15 KttakesB Kt takes Kt 

(a) Quite unneces: : White has now s ~~ e, and 
need only have moved Q R to KB, and presently P to K Kt 4, &., 


to have almost insured success.—(b) Lost time again.—(c) Incon- 
tinently falling into a mortal trap: two minutes more considera- 
tion must have shown White the consequences of such precipitate 
ingenuity as this. 





New Puarmacorata For ALL Germany.—In the last 
sitting of the Germanic Diet the President announced that 
the representative of Wurtem moved the Diet to take the 
necessary measures for the publication of a veeiguts for all 

ceia, and of a uniform L .. of apothecary’s weights for all 
rmany, and concluded with proposing that a committee of 
professional men should be appointed by the different Govern- 
ments for the purpose. The motion was referred to the Poli- 
tico-Commercial Committee for consideration. 


Tue Spantsn O’Rertiys—The rise of the O’Reillys in 
Spain forms 2. interestin = at the yt A = 
Seven Years’ War (1762), forming, as it were, an 
that contest, hostilities began between Spain and Portu- 
gal. In the regiment of Ultonia, which fought on the Spanish 
side, was an I officer, beige being left for dead on the 
field of battle, the followers of camp were, as usual, about 
to despoil, when he cried out that he was the Duc d’ 
The hope of a reward or ransom saved his life; but on his re- 
turn to rid he = —— ae yamenes of the 
Duke’s widow, and interrogated why he had presumed to usurp 
her husband's name. “ Madam,” replied he, “ if I had 
a more illustrious one I would have sought its A 
The presence of mind evinced, both in assuming name in 
the hour of , and in his a eaoly to the hanes 
ensured him this lady’s eal favour, as her influence 
his rapid advancement in public life. This officer was the 
celebrated Count O'Reilly (youngest son of Thomas O'Reilly, 
Esq., of Baltrasna, Co. Meath), who commanded the African 
| expedition under Charles IIL. of Spain, and was Governor of 
| Louisiana, Ambassador to the Court of France, &c.— Vicissi- 

tudes of Families. 
| A ScaLe or Lovrye.—“I hope he (Byron) and William 
(her busband) will find better friends; as to myself, I never 
can love anything better than what I thus tell you:—William 
Lamb, first; my mother, second; Byron, third; my boy, 
fourth; my William, fifth ; my father and god-mother, 
|sixth; my uncle and aunt, my cousin Devonshire, my brother 
Fred., (myself), my cousins next, and last, my peéit friend, 
oung Russell, because he is my aunt’s : use when 
e was but three I nursed him; because he has a hard-to-win, 


i 














free, and kind heart ; but because he stood by me when 
no one else did.”—Lady paw aay oes 


bs SEWaRD's ey OF a ow pod a 
. & satisfaction to know that a copy of my despatch 

has been received and read Earl Russell. The subject it 
presents is one of momentous import. It seems as if the ex- 
treme advocates of African slavery and its most vehement op- 
See a tenes gene to pcenees we 
wane wor the Rene by making e most desperate attempts 
to overthrow the Union, the latter by demanding an 


edict of universal asa lawful and necessary, if 
on say, the only way of saving the Union.” 
oo to Mr. Adama, 5, 1862. 


- CLUB RATES. 

€ are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 

distance, who are kind eno’ to express their satisfaction with 

the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 

rience has it us to be genuine, whether there is an they 

pmb dw we have resolved to ask them to us in form 
w 

If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 

Englishmen of his ood, and then say as much for the 

Albion as he ma‘ its merits entitle it to, he would have no 

three or four of them to join him in a Club, 

be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
ew wate scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
ends, 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, ene pesn, O60; and an ates Oupy of the Aion, on 
two of the ——_ of which a List is published 
on our first page, to -up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $20; and an Copy of the paper anp 
== wings ; or TWO extra Copies, or FOUR to 

“up. : 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Niblo’s Concert Saloon. 
EVERY TUESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
Saturday, January 10, 1863, 

First repetition of 
LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS (Camille.) 
Mile, do BOUMBLIER as Wigan os sovnseneceessaocebeas Camille. 











Doors open at 734; curtain rises at 8 o’clock precisely. 
Office for subscriptions and reserved 5 
H. DARDONVILLE, 623 Broadway. 


ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS! 
aT 


PARISH'S SHIRT FACTORY, 
826 CANAL STREET, New York. 


Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $21 and 
$24 per dozen. 

A - Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
8 making. 








IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 
FIELD GLASSES, 
SEMMONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 

GLASS. Invaluable to 


- See. &ec., com portable, 
t; combining ext defining 
and of observation. 


Catal sent free, by enc 
_ osing 


06934 Broadway, a House, N. Y. 


EE GUMBREDE’S NEW (THREE CORNERED) 
BILLET ENVELOPE, just introduced. 
5s bway, East side. 
EW YEAR’S CALLING 
WAS issued first of December, at 
GIMBREDE’S. 


ARD ALBUMS—JUST RECEIVED 
celebrated Albums. 588 











CARD— 
588 Broadway, 








at GIMBREDE’S, Lippincott’s 
Broadway. 
) et ee FOR THE HOLIDAY 
\ be Card. WAS issued by GIMBREDE, first of 
December. 





A GREAT VARIETY 
FINE PHOTOG ALBUMS, 


At very reasonable 
aT Guabatbes, 
688 . 


NEW YORK HOTEL. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 

With or without Board. 


or 
‘The Subeeribe eet TEE MOTEL Ben le ee 
lar location the ST. LIEN HOTEL, Nos 4 and 6 Washington 

and ha’ ly refitted the same, is to 
rent eligible ts, with or without Parlours, to Gen- 
tlemen, or of Gentlemen, at reasonable rates for a of 
va the of Breakfast or Dinner or full Board at 
the YO Hi ope, & of those who 
may elect to pass the win' that central ity. 

HIRAM CRANSTON 
GREAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWA YT & SONS, 
Nos. 82 and 84 Wa.xzr 8r., N. Y., 
Have been awarded a 
, First Prise Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 


oy ae 








with Mucsltont 
Grand and Square Pianos. 
hundred and Pianos from all ot 
ace rats Neeetaen tat haope cans 
of the N. Y. Times says : . 

“ Messrs. &teinway’s indorsement by the jurors is EMPHATIC, 
AND STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 
EvRoPgAN MAKER.” 

KEEP YOUR FEET DRY. oie 
WATERPROOF BOOTS, WITH 
Deer scien Mititary Boots ond Leggings, Over Gaiters, &c. 
At SLATER’S, 2 CORTLANDT ST., near Broadway. 


FOR SALE. 
Canada West. se eee LION,” 











at the Office of 
Dec. 15, 1863. 
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